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A PLAN OF FORT SANDUSKY, AT LOWER SANDUSKY. 


Line 1—Pickets. 
2—Embankment from the ditch to and against the 
picket. 
3—Dry ditch nine feet wide by six feet deep. 
4——Outward embankment, or glacis. 
Block house, first attacked by cannon 5. 
Bastion from which the ditch was raked by our artillery. 
Guard block house. 
Hospital while attacked. 
Military store houses. 
Commissary’s store house. 
. Magazine. 
. Fort gate. 
Wicker gates. 
. Partition gate. 
* Well. 
5 Cannon, six pounders. 
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2 Mortars, five and an half inch. 

Length of the fort, ninety-five yards. 

Breadth of do. forty-eight yards. 

P. Graves of It. col. Short, and It. Gordon, who fell in the 


ditch. 


DEFENCE OF FORT SANDUSKY. 


Tue defence of fort Sandusky, on the 4th of August 1815, 
although the work of a few hours, and of a small force, was an 
achievement brilliant in itself and important in its consequences. 
However diminutive it may appear when compared with many of 
the military fetes of Europe, and even with some that have sub- 
sequently occurred on American ground, it is justly entitled to a 
distinguished place in the annals of our country. It was among 
the first events of the present war that gave confidence to our sol- 
diers and compelled the enemy to respect our arms. It furnish- 
ed, moreover, a memorable instance of what a few bold and deter- 
mined spirits can perform, when opposed even to more than four- 
fold their number. It is not too much to add, that, under Provi- 
dence, it was highly instrumental in preserving from the toma- 
hawk and the scalping knife, many of our defenceless frontier in- 
habitants. 

The inclosure of fort Sandusky, like that of most fortresses 
that are suddenly erected in our new settlements, was composed 
of picket work, and surrounded by a ditch nine feet wide and 
six feet deep. The number of its defenders, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant colonel (then major) Croghan, amounted to 
about one hundred and sixty, most of them raw, unexperienced 
troops. It contained but a single piece of mounted ordinance, and 
that only a sixpounder. 

The assailing force consisted of nearly a thousand men, one 
half of them British regulars, commanded by general Proctor in 

person, and the remainder savages, led on, as we believe, by the 
celebrated Tecumseh. Their means of annoyance, besides small 


arms, were five six pounders, and one howitzer of considerablé 
caliber. 
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The fort was regularly summoned to surrender, under the 
usual plea of a wish to prevent.the effusion of blood. To give to 
this message the greater weight, the force of the assailants was 
somewhat exaggerated, and it was added, that should the works 
be carried by assault, it would be impossible to restrain the sava- 
ges from massacre. Undismayed by the odds that were against 
him, and the unsoldierly threat, that, should the enemy be suc- 
cessful, he would receive no quarter, colonel Croghan unhesitat- 
ingly returned the customary answer, that he would defend his 
post “ to the last extremity.”’ 

This conference being finished, the British regulars, led on by 
lieutenant colonel Short, an officer of high character and daring cou- 
rage, advanced to the assault ina solid column, under the discharge 
of all their artillery. Notwithstanding a galling fire from the small 
arms of the fort, the assailants approached with firmness and gal- 
lantry, till, following the example of their intrepid leader, a large 
proportion of them had leapt into the ditch. At this moment, when 
the enemy were completely within the toil he had prepared for 
them, major Croghan unmasked his piece of cannon, which had 
been hitherto concealed, and poured among them a discharge of 
grape shot, which raked the ditch with terrible carnage. In the 


number of those who fell, under this first and most destructive fire, 
was lieutenant colonel Short. Another discharge or two from 


this piece of ordinance carried confusion into the British ranks, 
and forced them to retreat with the utmost precipitation; nor had 
they hardihood sufficient to return to the charge. Panic-struck 
by this disaster of their allies, the savages also fied in all direc- 
tions, leaving our countrymen in undisturbed possession of their 
well-defended fortress. 

The combined loss of the British and Indians in this affair, 
was computed at somewhat upwards of a hundred men; that of 
the Americans was one man killed and seven slightly wounded. 

Such was the dismay created among the enemy by this sig- 
nal and unexpected chastisement, that they precipitately abandon- 
ed their position, leaving behind them a large boat loaded with 
clothing and military stores. 

In consequence of the gallantry of this achievement, and the 
important effects of which it was productive, the brave young 
Croghan, as yet but a major, besides being honourably mentioned 
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on the floor of congress, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. We believe, but on this point do not pretend to speak 
with confidence, that he was also presented with an elegant sword, 
enriched with emblems and marked by devices commemorative 
of the event. An affair of such brilliancy, achieved under such cir- 
cumstances, could not fail to endear him to his country, and to 
exalt his name in the ranks of honor. Ep. 





LIFE OF COLONEL CROGHAN.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following letter, containing a biographical sketch of It. 
col. Chroghan, will not be the less acceptable in consequence of be- 
ing known to be from the pen ofa lady. We have thus long with- 
held it from the public, in the hope of being able to accompany it 
with a likeness of the galiant young soldier, whose life and 
achievements it so handsomely delineates Considering that any 
further delay would be an act of injustice, for which it might be 
difficult hereafter to atone, we think it best to give the biography 
without the portrait, assuring our readers that the latter shall ap- 
pear as soon as an accurate likeness can be procured. Ep. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 
Frankfort, July 22, 1814. 
SIR, 

Upon receiving the letter which you did me the honour to 
address to me by Mrs. B. I immediately took such measures 
as were necessary to procure the information you requested. I 
now transmit to you the result of my inquiries, regretting that 
it was not in my power to do it sooner. 

At the time when colonel Croghan and myself were inmates 
of the same house, he was in his fourteenth year. No incident oc- 
curred during that early period, sufficiently interesting to finda 
place in his history; yet, even then, his conduct exhibited a happy 
combination of those talents and principles which have already 
procured him the admiration and gratitude of his country. 

Though ingenuous in his disposition and unassuming and 
conciliating in his manners, he was remarkable for discretion and 
steadiness. His opinions when once formed, were maintained with 

modest but persevering firmness; and the propriety of his deci- 
sions generally justified the spirit with which they were defend- 
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ed. Yet, though rigid in his adherence to principle, and in his esti- 
mate of what was right or improper, in cases of minor importance 
he was all compliance. I never yet met with a youth who would 
so cheerfully sacrifice every personal gratification to the wishes 
or accommodation of his friends. In sickness and disappointment 
he evinced a degree of patience and fortitude which could not 
have been exceeded by any veteran in the school of misfortune 
or philosophy.— Were I asked, what were the most prominent 
features of his character? (or rather, what were the prevailing dis- 
positions of his mind?) at the period of which I am speaking,—I 
would answer, decision and urbanity; the former, resulting from 
the uncommon and estimable qualities of his wxderstanding—the 
latter, from the concentration of all the sweet “ charities of life,” 
in his heart.—Thus far from my own observation. I have seldom 
seen colonel Croghan for the last eight years; but subjoin the tes- 
timony of those, to whose observation he has been exposed during 
the whole of that period. 

An intelligent young gentleman, who was his associate in 
study and in arms, has given me a brief sketch of his military ca- 
reer, which I herewith transmit; together with such corroborative 
and additional circumstances, as I have collected from other sour- 
ces, and which, in substance, amount to this, 

“ Lieutenant colonel George Croghan was born at Locust 
Grove, near the falls of Ohio, on the 15th of November, 179 1.—His 
father, major William Croghan, left Ireland at an early period of 
life; was appointed an officer in our Revolutionary army, and dis- 
charged his duties as such, to the satisfaction of the commander 
in chief. His mother is the daughter of John Clark, esqr. of Vir- 
ginia, a gentleman of worth and respectability, who exerted him- 
self greatly, and contributed largely towards the support of our 
just and glorious contest. He had five sons; four of whom were 
officers inthe Revolutionary army. General William Clark, who, 
together with capt. Lewis, explored, and is at present the governor 
of, Louisiana, was too young to participate with his brothers in the 
achievement of our liberties; but his conduct since is a sufficient 
demonstration of the part he would have taken, had he been riper 

in years. The military talents of general George R. Clark have ob- 
tained for him the flattering appellation of “ the father of the wes- 
fera country.” 
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+‘ Colonel Croghan has aiways been esteemed generous 


and 











humane; and, when a boy, his manly appearance and independence 
of sentiment and action, commanded the attention and admiration 


of all who knew him. 


«“ The selection of his speeches for scholastic exercises, tend- 
ed in some measure to mark his peculiar talent. They were of 
a nature entirely military. He read with delight whatever ap- 
pertained to military affairs, and would listen for hours to conver- 
sations respecting battles. His principal amusements were gun- 
ning and fox hunting. He would frequently rise at twelve o’clock 
at night, and repair to the woods alone (or with no attendant 
but his little servant) either to give chase to the fox, or battle te 
the wild cat and racoon. 

“ Nothing offended him more, than for any one, even in jest, 
to say a word disrespectful of general Washington. 

“ While in the state of Kentucky his time was principally 
occupied by the study of his native tongue—geography—the 
elements of geometry—and the Latin and Greek languages. In 
these different branches of literature he made a respectable pro- 


gress. 


“Inthe year 1808, he left Locust Grove for the purpose 
of prosecuting his studies in the university of William and Mary. 
In this institution he graduated as A. B. on the 4th of July 1810; 
and delivered, on the day of his graduation, an oration on the sub- 


ject of expatriation. 


This oration was deemed by the audience, 


concise, ingenious, and argumentative, and was pronounced in a 
manner which did great credit to his oratorical powers. The 
ensuing autumn he attended a course of lectures on law and upon 
the termination of the course returned to his father’s where he 
prosecuted the study ofthe same profession, and occasionally indulg- 
ed himself in miscellaneous reading. Biography and history have 
always occupied much of his attention. He is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the writings of Shakspeare, and can recite most of the 
noted passages of that great poet and philosopher. He admires 
tragedy, but not comedy. He is (as his countenance indicates) 
rather of a serious cast of mind; yet no one admires more a plea- 
sant anecdote, or an unaffected sally of wit. With his friends he 


is affable and free from reserve—his manners are prepossessing— 
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he dislikes ostentation, and was never heard to utter a word ip 
praise of himself. 

“ In the autumn of 1811, was fought the battle of Tippecanoe, 
This was the first opportunity which offered for the display of his 
military talents. He embraced it with avidity—left his father’s 
house in the character of a volunteer, and was appointed aid to 
general Harrison. On the 7th of November, an attack was made 
on the troops under the command of that officer; the enemy 
were repulsed with valour; and during the engagement young 
Croghan evinced the greatest courage, activity and military skill. 
His services were acknowledged by all; and he exhibited such 
proofs of a genius for war, that many of his companions in arms 
remarked that * he was born a soldier.” A cant saying among 
the troops at Tippecanoe, was, “to do a main business;” and during 
the battle he would ride from post to post, exciting the courage 
of the men by exclaiming “ now, my brave fellows, now is the 
time to do a main business.” Upon the return of the troops from 
Tippecanoe, they were frequently met by persons coming to as- 
certain the fate of their children or friends. Among the num- 
ber of these, was a very poor and aged man, whose son was slain 
in battle. Colonel Croghan having ascertained the situation of 
the old man, and observing his inability to perform much bodily 
labour, regularly made his fires for him every morning, and sup- 
plied him with provisions, clothes, and money. Many acts of this 
kind are related of him, by the soldiers and officers of Tippecanoe. 

“ After the battle of Tippecanoe, his military ardour greatly 
increased, and upon the prospect of a speedy declaration of war, 
he expressed a desire to join the army. Recommendatory letters 
of the most flattering kind were written by generals Harrison and 
Boyd to the secretary of war; and upon the commencement of hos- 
tilities against G. Britain, he was appointed captain in the seven- 
teenth regiment of infantry. He was stationed some time at 
Clark Cantonment, near the falls of Ohio; but had not been long 
in command there, before he was ordered to march, with what 
regulars he had, to the head quarters of the north-western army, 
then at Detroit. His countenance beamed with delight upon receiv- 
ing this order. There were large bodies of militia and volunteers 


on their march to Detroit; but before they had proceeded far, they 
heard of Hull’s surrender. 
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“ Shortly after this, the command of the north-western army 
was given to general Harrison. Colonel Croghan commanded a 
short time at Fort Defiance, on the Miami, but upon the defeat of 
general Winchester, he was ordered to fort Meigs. His conduct 
during that memorable siege is handsomely noticed in general 
Harrison’s official report, and he was shortly afterwards promoted 
to a majority, and stationed with his battalion at Upper Sandusky. 
While there, he received information, by express, of an attack 
upon Lower Sandusky. It was late in the afternoon when the in- 
telligence reached him—the road between the two places was 
intolerably bad—the distance thirty-six miles, and the rain de- 
scending in torrents: yet he proceeded at the head of his battalion 
to its relief, and continued his march until twelve o’clock at night, 
by which time he had advanced twenty miles. It then became 
so dark that he and his men were obliged to lie down in the road, 
and wait the return of light, rather than run the risk of losing their 
way. 

“ He arrived at fort Ball (twelve miles distant) before sunrise 
the next morning, having waded through mud and mire frequent- 
ly waist deep, and having been exposed to a heavy rain during 
the whole night. He was there informed that the report of an at- 
tack upon Lower Sandusky was unfounded, but after remaining 
a few days at fort Ball, he proceeded thither, having received 
orders to take the command at that post. He arrived there 
about the fifteenth of July. A few days after this, fort Meigs was 
besieged by a large British and Indian force. No doubt was en- 
tertained that the enemy would visit Sandusky: accordingly colonel 
Croghan iaboured day and night to place the fort (which had re- 
ceived no advantages from nature or art) ina state of defence. 
The necessity of cutting a ditch round the fort, immediately pre- 
sented itself tohim. This was done; but in order to render the 
enemy’s plans abortive, should they even succeed in leaping the 
ditch, (which was nine feet wide, and six deep) he had darge 
logs placed on the top of the fort, and so adjusted, that an incon- 
siderable weight would cause them to fall from their position, 
and crush to death all who might be situated below. This improve- 
ment in the art of fortification took place but a few days before 
the attack.—It is novel and originated with himself: 
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A short time before the action, he wrote the following con- 
cise and impressive letter-to a friend. ‘ The enemy are not far 
distant—I expect an attack—I will defend this post till the last 
extremity—I have just sent away the women and children, with 
the sick of the garrison, that I may be able to act without incum- 
brance—Be satisfied—I shall, J hofie, do my duty——~The exam- 
ple set me by my revolutionary kindred is before me—let me die 
rather than prove unworthy of their name.” 

“Tn the afternoon of the first of August, the attack upon fort 
Sandusky was commenced. The particulars of that memora- 
ble and brilliant transaction can be collected from general Harri- 
son’s official account, dated “ Seneca town, August 4th, 1813,’’* 
and a lucid statement of the motives, most honourable to him, 
which influenced the conduct of colonel Croghan on that occasion, 
are contained in an “extract of a letter from himself-to his 
friend in Seneca town, dated the 27th August, 1813.” These, 
and several other interesting particulars, will be found in the pub- 
lic prints, which were issued between the 14th of August, and 
16th of September. 

“ The conduct of colonel Croghan after the battle, was such 
as might have been expected from his behaviour during its con- 
tinuance. The wounded were treated by him with the greatest 
tenderness—with considerable peril he supplied them with water, 
by means of buckets, let down by ropes from the outside of the 
pickets; and, during the night, when he could not open the gates 
of the fort with safety, he had a communication made with the 
ditch by means of a trench dug under the picketing, through 
which the wounded were coveyed into the fort. 

*“ Colonel Croghan accompanied general Harrison to Mal- 
den, buf as the brigade to which he was attached was stationed 

there he did not participate in the battle of the Thames. He is 
remarkable as a disciplinarian, and his orders are given with more 
promptness, precision and energy, than are usually met with even in 
more aged and experienced commanders.” 


* See defence of fort Sandusky. 
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The following extract of a letter, written by a fellow student and fel- 
jow soldier of lieutenant colonel Croghan, is here introduced as throwing ad- 
ditional light on the military character of that distinguished young officer. 


Lt. colonel George Croghan is a native of Kentucky, and the 
second son of major William Croghan, near Louisville.—He is 
the nephew of the gallant hero, and accomplished general, George 
Rogers Clark, the father of the western country, and of general 
William Clark, the present enterprising governor of Missouri. 
His father is a native of Ireland, and having early embarked his 
fortunes in America, was a distinguished officer in the war of the 
rey olution. 

Lieutenant colonel Croghan was born on the 15th November, 
1791, and received all the advantages of education the best gram- 
mar schools in Kentucky could afford, until in his seventeenth year, 
when he commenced a scicntific course in the ancient college of 
William and Mary in Virginia. Both at school and at college he was 
remarked for an open manliness of character, an elevation of sen- 
timent, and a strength of intellect, connected with a high and 
persevering ambition. 

In July 1810, he graduated at William and Mary college, 
and soon afterwards commenced the study of the law. With this 
view, he continued to visit that university until the fall of 1811, 
when he volunteered his services as a private inthe campaign up 
the Wabash. A short time before the action at Tippecanoe, he 
was appointed aid-de-camp to gen. Boyd, the second in command: 
and, although from his situation, he was not enabled to evince that 
activity which has since so much distinguished him, he exhibited 
a soul undaunted in one of the most sanguinary conflicts of the 
present day, and accordingly received the thanks of the com- 
manding general. 

In consequence of his services on the Wabash expedition, 
he was appointed a captain in the provisional army directed to be 
raised and organized in the spring of 1812. In August he march- 
ed with the detachment from Kentucky, under general Winches- 
ter, destined to relieve general Hull in Canada; and to those ac- 
quainted with the movements of that gallant but unfortunate lit- 

tle army, the caution, zeal, and military capacity of captain Cro- 
ghan was conspicuous.—Upon yisiting the various encampments 
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of the army on its march along the Miami of the Lake, both be- 
fore and after the attack on fort Wayne, the ground occupied by 
captain Croghan was easily designated by the judicious fortifica- 
tions erected for the night. On the movement of the army towards 
the Rapids, he was entrusted with the command of fort Winches- 
ter, at the junction of the Auglaize and Miami rivers, where he 
manifested his usual military arrangement. After the defeat at 
the river Raisin he joined general Harrison at the Rapids, previ- 





ously to the erection of fort Meigs. 

It is creditable to the discernment of general Harrison, that 
hie relied with the utmost confidence on the judicious arrangements 
of captain Croghan, in the trying, brilliant, and ever memorable 
siege of fort Meigs. In the sortie under that gallant soldier, col. 
Miller, on the 5th of May, to the companies led by captains Cro- 
shan, Langhan, and Bradford, was confided the storming of the 
British batteries, defended by a regular force and a body of Indi- 
ans, either of them superior in number to the assailants. Here 
captain Croghan’s gallantry was again noticed in general orders. 

At a very critical period of the last campaign (that of 1813,) 
young Croghan, now promoted to a majority, was appointed to the 
command of fort Sandusky, at Lower Sandusky. On his conduct 
inthe defence of that post, the official documents of the time, and 
the applause of a grateful country, are the most honourable com- 
mentary. The character of the campaign was changed from de- 
fensive to offensive operations, and its issue very materially influ- 
enced by the achievement. For his valour and good conduct on 
this occasion, major Croghan was made, by brevet, a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 


At an early period in the present war, fort Mackinaw is known 


to have fallen into the hands of the enemy. In the Summer of 


1814 an effort was made for the recapture of that important post. 
The expedition destined for this purpose was placed under the 
direction of It. col. Croghan. Although that enterprise proved 
unsuccessful in its issue, its failure was not ascribable to any mis- 
conduct on the part of the commanding officer. Every thing was 
done that vigilance, bravery, and perseverance could achieve. But 
fortune cannot be at all times commanded. Events will occur te 
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frustrate the best founded expectations, and to bar the success of 
the wisest measures. It was thus that, without the commission of 
any fault, colonel Croghan was disappointed of the additional re- 
putation which he expected to acquire by the restoration of fort 
Mackinaw to the government of his country. But public confi- 
dence in him is unimpaired; and should he devote his life to the 
profession of arms, no doubt is entertained that his age will realize 
the promise of his youth. 





THOUGHTS OF A HERMIT.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON BEAUTY.—Concluded from pr. 162. 


THESE principles of congruity and propriety, which set lim- 

its to our tastes in judging of personal beauty, equally restrict 
them on many other occasions, and explain, why the same 

forms and colours which please in one set of objects fail al- 

together to please in another. Certain qualities, unconnec- 

ted with intrinsic beauty, and perhaps even unfriendly to it, 

are indispensable to the perfection of the object, and where these 

qualities are wanting, the pain arising from a perception of the de- 

fect, is greater than the pleasure afforded by the direct impression 
on the organs of sight. Thus, as we prefer one set of curves for 
the mouth, and another for the nose, and white is not pleasing on 
the lips, nor red on the eyes, because we are restricted by what 
we believe to be natural, so in judging of the beauty of a horse, 
a hound, a swan, a peacock, and other animals as various in shape 
and colour, we find that which is pleasing at one time, disagreea- 
ble at another, because it seems to violate the law of nature, and 
conveys the idea of defect. So also the mingled white and red 
which are thought such material constituents of female beauty in 
Europe, would not give the same pleasure when seen in an Afri- 
can or Asiatic face, because they would be the indications of dis- 
ease or seem unnatural. But it does not thence follow that the 
delicate tints of the rose and carnation are not agreeable to the 
human eye: we find an entire correspondence in human tastes in 
all qualities of form and colour, where these potent objections of 
implied deformity or disease do not intefere. Thus the African 
no less than the European admires smoothness of skin—brightness 
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of eyes—regularity of features—and it is supposed they would 
substantially agree not only as to the individuals who should be 





pronounced beautiful in both quarters of the world, but as to the 
visual qualities in which their beauty consisted. Perhaps we may 
¢o further and insist that notwithstanding the obvious propensity 
which every people has to make its own complexion and cast of 
features the standard of conformity to nature, and consequently to 
consider all deviations from them as instances of deformity or dis- 
ease, yet such is the force of native beauty—so intrinsically 
agreeable to the human eye are certain colours and forms, that 
even an African taste would commonly think an European beauty 
handsomer than one of his own tribe. It is well known that the 
Georgian and Circassian women have been admired for their extra- 
ordinary beauty in other countries than their own, and in some 
where nature has given a different tinge to the human complex- 
ion. In like manner the forms and proportions of a house and a 
ship are entirely unlike, and yet both are objects of beauty. But 
the purposes for which each is destined being totally different, their 
forms must also differ, and each solicits that degree and species 
of beauty which is not inconsistent with the useful purposes it was 
intended to answer. The house is limited to straight lines, but 
it admits of regular figures, parallels, variety in its decorations, 
smoothness, &c. The appropriate form of the ship allows of 
large curves, variety in ornament, gay-colours, &c. Without 
doubt a large portion of the beauty of both objects is derived from 
the interesting reflections they awake in the mind, but that a part 
of the pleasure the sight of them occasionally produces, is caused 
by the physical effect of colour and form appears from the very 
great difference in the beauty of two edifices or two ships that are 
exactly equal in magnitude, costliness and utility. To give ano- 
ther example: the epithet of beautiful is often applied to handwrit- 
ing. The forms of the letters have certain laws which usage has 
prescribed, and which cannot be transcended; but within these li- 
mits the taste and skill of the penman have room to range, and his 
writing is said to possess or to want beauty according to the 
straightness of lines meant to be straight, and the gentile variation 
of those meant to be curved. That the same curves which give 
us pleasure in a manuscript, do not please in the human face, or 
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in the form of a horse, no more proves that they are not intrinsi- 
cally agreeable than that the musical concords are not grateful to 
the ear because they would offend us in the tones of a reader or 
speaker—or that the smell of new mown hay is not agreeable be- 
cause we slfould not like to meet with it ina beef steak. The 
diversity, in short, shows not that there is no physical intrinsic 
beauty, but that in particular objects it is lable to be controled 
by qualities, such as utility, conformity to nature, &c. which, in 
those objects, are more linportant than visual beauty. As these 
qualities which thus counteract or modify the natural sense of 
beauty, are influenced by the varying circumstances of opinion, 
habit, education, &c. men must also vary in their opinions of beau- 
ty. But whether beauty be shown to be relative by different per- 
sons judging differently of the same objects, or by the same per- 
sons judging differently of the same forms and colours in different 
objects, no conclusion can be drawn against the existence of phy- 
sical beauty, that may not be brought to show that sugar is not 
sweet because we do not relish it in every article of our diet, and 
that tobacco is not bitter because some persons acquire a taste 
for it. 

The very extensive use of the term deauty has furnished an 
argument against its physical existence It was probably first ap- 
propriated to those objects which give an immediate pleasure to 
the beholder, unattended with any other operation of the mind 
than the bare consciousness of the sensation, as on viewing: a rose, 
a rainbow, or a humming bird.—It was afterwards extended to 
those objects which naturally and generally inspired agreeable 
images in the mind, asa garden whose appearance reminds us 
of the gratifications it imparts to the other senses; or a house, 
which displays the skill of the builder and its adaptation to human 
comfort; or a picture which exhibits the imitative art of the painter. 
It at length was bestowed on all objects which give us sensations of 
pleasure similar to those inspired by agrecable visible objects, as 
to tunes, poems, theories—and we are led to use this common 
term merely by some faint resemblance in our sensations, without 
imputing to the very dissimilar objects to which we apply it any 
common property, or even thinking at all of the mattcr. We 
perceive a similar extension of the words sweet and sweetness, 
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which originally were merely applicable to objects of taste and 
smell, but have, from a slight resemblance of sensation, and the 
insufficiency of Janguage been applied to sounds—to objects of 
sight—and even to the qualities of the mind, as to the temper and 
disposition. The extensive signification of the terms, beauty and 
beautiful, thus generally applied to other than the visible proper- 
ties of matter, has no doubt contributed to perplex our ideas of 
visual beauty, and to render its analysis more difficult. Nor can 
the theory of Mr. Alison derive any support from the moral epi- 
thets that are often given to colours and forms. These are but 
common instances of metaphorical expressions which are some- 
times borrowed from sensible objects to express intellectual pro- 
perties, and sometimes from the latter to express the qualities of 
sensible objects, thus while we say that colours are “ grave or 
gay,’ that forms are “ delicate or modest,” we also speak of bright 
hopes, splendid talents, blackness of heart, the bitterness of grief, 
and the like. But there is probably, no one language upon earth 
in which there is not some primitive words to express simple 
beauty, or the quality of imparting pleasure through the eye, and 
ihe opposite quality of ugliness; though it is only when, in the 
progress of refinement, men have learnt to discriminate in their 
perceptions that they borrow terms to express the various modi- 
fications of those qualities. 

In viewing a stately edifice—a pleasing landscape—a lovely 
lemale—whatever is naturally grateful to the eye (and we have 
seen that they all contain much) is heightened in effect by the 
agreeable reflections which these objects suggest, and the prima- 
ry and derivative pleasures are so intimately blended, that they 
are easily confounded, and whilst the vulgar consider all the plea- 
sure which these objects impart as natural, inherent beauty, just 
as that of a shell, a flower, or a butterfly, many of the learned, 
perceiving their error, and that much of our pleasure arises from 
reflection, have gone to the contrary extreme and have greatly un- 
derrated the pleasures of sense. But each has its share, and often 
that which appears to be intellectual, is greatly heightened by the 
pleasure of sensation. The beauty of natural scenery is, by the inge- 
nious reviewer of Mr. Alison attributed to the interesting moral re- 
Hections they excite, and physical beauty seems to be excluded alto- 
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gether. But it is believed that in every pleasing landscape this 
comes in for a large share of the exciting cause of our pleasure. 
Let us, by way of example, take the description of a recent tra- 
veller,* of the bay of Naples. This writer having no particular 
theory to support may be supposed to give a safer example of the 
emotions that celebrated spot would naturally awaken. 

“Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst full upon me, 
when I awoke: in front the bay of Naples spread its azure sur- 
Jace, smooth as glass, while a thousand boats, g/ided in different 
directions, over its shining bosom; on the right, the town extend- 
ed along the semicircular shore, and Posilippo rose close behind 
it with churches and villas, vineyards and pines, scattered in con- 
fusion along its sides and on its ridge, till sloping as it advanced, 
the bold hill terminated in a craggy promontory. On the left, at 
the end of a walk that forms the quay, and skirts the sea, the Cas- 
tel del U@vo, standing on an insulated rock, caught the eye fora 
moment, while beyond it over a vast exfanse of water, a rugged 
line of mountains, stretched forward, and softening its features as 
it projected, presented towns, villages and convents, lodged amidst 
its forests and prrecifices, and at length terminated in the cape of 
Minerva, now of Surrentum. Opposite and in full front, rose the 
island of Caprea, with its white cliffs and ridgy summits, placed 
as a barrier to check the tempest, and protect the interior of the 
bay from its fury. This scene illuminated by a sun that never 
shines so bright on the less favoured regions beyond the Alps, is 
justly considered as the most splendid and beautiful exhibition, 
which nature perhaps presents to the human eye, and cannot but 
excite in the spectator, when beheld for the first time, emotions of 
delight and admiration that border on enthusiasm. Nor are the 
charms of recollection, that are capable of improving even the 
loveliest features of nature, here wanting to complete the enchant- 
ment. Naples and its coasts have never been, it is true, the theatre 
of heroic of achievements, or the stage of grand and unusual in- 
cidents, but they have been the residence of the great and the 
wise; they have aided the meditations of the sage and awakened 
the raptures of the poet: and as long as the Latin Muses continue 


* Eustace’s Tour in Italy. 
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to instruct mankind, so long will travellers visit with delight, the 
academy of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, and the birth place of Tasso.” 

In the preceding extract we meet with most of those quali- 
ties of brilliancy, colour and variety in which physical beauty con- 
sists—nor was the spectator insensible to the accompanying plea- 
sures of the memory and imagination; though these were mani- 
festly inferior to the vivid impression immediately made on the 
organs of vision. 

There seems to be nothing peculiar in the pleasures of the 
eye that they are capable of being enhanced by the trains of re- 
flection Which accompany them. Every one who has been in the 
habit of regarding his own perceptions, must have noticed how 
particular airs of music were more or less agreeable as they re- 
called past scenes of pleasure or pain. They give a life and fresh- 
ness to our recollections which no voluntary effort of the mind 
can reach. Those softened pictures of past scenes which the 
memory is ever presenting to our view commonly indeed appear 
in softer and more engaging colours than did the first realities, 
but their tints are much livelier and stronger when they are re- 
called by a repetition of the same excitement of the organs with 
which they were originally associated. One man hears a tune 
with a transient emotion of pleasure, according to its natural me- 
lody: another is reminded by it of scenes of past delight when, in 
the presence of a beloved female, forgetting the world and its 
bustling cares, he gave free indulgence to the sweet delirium of 
love. Inhis ears the music possesses a far greater beauty and 
sweetness. The same effect has been perceived with regard to 
the sense of smell. The fragrance of a particular perfume has an 
additional zest for having been enjoyed on some former blissful 
moment. The recollection is the livelier for being thus intro- 
duced, and memory adds a new pleasure to the gratification of 
the sense. The rose geranium—the violet—the blossom of the 
crab-apple, from accidental associations of this kind in the mind 
of the writer never fail to call up to his excited fancy scenes of 
vernal delight, and to impart a degree of pleasure of which the 
olfactory organs are not easily susceptible. 

It isnot meant to be denied that the organic pleasures of 
sight are the weakest of all the sensual pleasures, They seem 
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to possess different degrees of intensity in the following order. 
lirst, those of the touch, including what some have considered 
a sixth sense. Secondly, the pleasures of the palate, or taste. 
Thirdly, those of the smell. Fourthly, these of the ear. Lastly, 
those of the eye. And it is remarked by the count de Buffon 
that the number and delicacy of their several nerves increased in 
a contrary order, so that those of the touch which are acted upon 
by an immediate contact with solid bodies are few and coarse, 
whilst those of the eye which are sensible to the very subtle mat- 
ter of light are the most delicate ofall. If then we may quit the 
solid ground of fact to venture into the regions of conjecture, it 
may be supposed that the difference in the intensity of the plea- 
sure of which the different senses are susceptible is owing to the 
force of the impulse they are respectively capable of sustaining. 
There are certain facts which seem to favour this supposition, and 
perhaps their number may by inquiry be increased. The parti- 
cles of sugar, the most agreeable of all substances to the organs 
of taste, are perceived by the microscope to be larger than those 
of any other salt. The red rays of light, which we have seen are 
the most pleasing to the natural eye, have been supposed by phi- 
losophers to be the largest. The otto of roses, the most delicious 
of all perfumes, seems, from the manner in which it is obtained, 
to consist of odorous particles of unusual magnitude, as no other 
native fragrance is known to have admitted of condensation by the 
same process. Thus, as the objects of each sense are agreeable 
according to the size of their particles impinging on the nerves, 
so the senses themselves are susceptible of a quantum of delight 
according to the force of the percussion they can severally support. 

But however inferior the pleasures of the sight may be in 
intensity and liveliness to those which are causcd by a stronger 
action on the nerves, they seem in common with all others to be 


susceptible of great increase from cultivation. Whenever the eye 
is exercised in the contemplation of any particular species of ob- 
ject, we find it gradually acquires sensibility to minute beauties 
which formerly made ne impression. See the florist in his garden. 
Jlow anxiously he watches over their gay productions—how fondly 
they are cherished—with what rapture they are seen to unfold 
their delicate beauties! Another class of naturalists have the same 
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lively enjoyment in contemplating the variegated forms and co- 
lours of butterflies, or sea-shells. The taste for visual beauty, 
being by some accidental circumstance limited to a particular 
species of objects, whether it be for flowers, medals, birds, horses, 
furniture, or dress, it in time acquires a preternatural delicacy of 
perception and discrimination so as in some cases to become the 
principal channel by which the heart of the votary is accessible to 
sensual pleasure. We sce the same effect of cultivation among 
amateurs of music whose organs are steadily acquiring accuracy 
and nicety, and whose susceptibility to the delights of melody and 
the fuller powers of harmony sometimes attains the strength of a 
passion. ‘The superior pleasure of the epicure over that of ordi- 
nary men is always the result of indulgence and exercise. 

The diminished effect of the same objects on the organs of 
sense, as we become familiarized to them, may at first seem ir- 
reconcilable with the increased sensibility from exercise here in- 
sisted upon. But the first principle merely regards the identical 
objects; the second, the general sensibility, whilst the effect of 
the same excitement may be gradually weakened by use; the ex- 
citability to other objects may be augmented. Thus while the 
habit of contemplating a particular landscape may make us less 
sensible to its individual charms, the habit of contemplating the 
beauties of natural scenery every where, may make us more sus- 
ceptible of pleasure from every new scene. 

Admitting this effect of cultivation in improving perception 
and increasing sensibility, it follows that most of those who have 
speculated on the subject of visual beauty were not the best quali- 
fred to make a correct estimate of the degree of pleasure it was 
capable of imparting. Their sense of beauty has not only not 
been increased by exercise, but has in fact been diminished by the 
nature of their pursuits. The habit of mental speculation blunts 
the natural feelings of every sort; and though this were not the 
case, those who have most cultivated the refined moral sympathies 
will be least likely to feel a lively relish for sensual pleasures. 
Judging of every object according to its influence on human hap- 
piness they gradually become inattentive to so very different a 
standard of excellence as material beauty, and finally their per- 
ceptions of the pleasurable properties of matter, grow dull for 
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want of exercise. Our minds are capable only of a certain por- 
tion of sensation, and whether they be employed in perceptions 
or reflection, the more pleasure they derive from the one source, 
the less they can derive from the other. Although there are not 
many who are so remarkably insensible to the excitement of sur- 





rounding objects as sir Isaac Newton was said to be, yet something 
of the same effect may be expected to take place in proportion 
as the mind is diverted from observing the sensible properties of 
bodies to the contemplation of those which reflection suggests. But 
however it may be with those whose susceptibility of intellectual 
and moral pleasure have been improved by habit and cultivation, 
the mass of mankind must ever derive their chief gratification 
through their senses. To these the glitter of the precious metals— 
the polish of the various fabrications of art—the clear azure of the 
sky—the verdant lawn—the blushing rose—the reflected bright- 
ness and mingled shades of a fair day-—will ever communicate 
pleasure by their physical effect on the organs of vision. With 
these the varied tints—the graceful lines, and symmetry of the hu- 
man face will constitute much of female loveliness, as well when 
they indicate agreeable moral qualities, as when the sense, ineffi- 
cient from delight, perceives no indications at all: and mankind will 
continue to behold with pleasure the evening sun fleckering the 
west with crimson and gold without thinking of “ domineering 


b 


ambition,” or “ exulting vigour,” and enjoy the softer radiance of 
the moon, unapprised of its “reflecting the promises of heaven in 
the serenity of its face.” Refined reflections, such as those sug- 
gested by the advocates for derivative beauty, are commonly the 
inventions of a tasked ingenuity; but even where they happen to 
occur toa warm and sublimated imagination, the pleasure they im- 
part is of a placid sort, and does not oftener “ rise to an emotion” 
than that produced by the perception of mere visible beauty. 

It is worthy of remark that though much of the pleasure ime 
parted by the eye is, from the clearness and distinctness of its per- 
ceptions, the pleasure of the memory or of the imagination, yet 
these are in turn enhanced by the pleasures of sight. It is the 


pleasing objects we have seen, or hope to see, or suppose possi- 
ble to be seen that make a large part of the agreeable materials 
with which those active faculties fabricate their agreeable images; 0 
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truth well known to the poets by the aid they are continually draw- 
ing from visual beauty. They therefore abound in terms and epi- 
thets expressing splendour, agreeable colours, and pleasing forms. 
This species of ornament manifestly constitutes so much of the 
charm of all descriptive poetry, that some by considering all poe- 
try whatever to be merely a “ speaking picture,” have precluded 
themselves from excelling in its higher species, the pathetic and 
the sublime. By this practice, which is blamable only by its ex- 
eess, they recognize the numerous and lively organic pleasures of 
which the eye is universally susceptible. Form, colour, and bril- 
liancy, with their infinite varieties, form, indeed a part of all visi- 
ble beauty, whatever it may derive from moral associations. The 
eye true to the laws of its nature never fails to perceive it and to 
acknowledge its force. The pleasure of viewing an elegant edi- 
‘ice by the warmest idolator of the Grecian forms, is the greater for 
the clearness and smoothness of the marble. The most masterly 
exhibition of art in a painting pleases the more for the clearness, 
brightness, and happy combination of its colours. What consti- 
tutes female loveliness according to these refined theorists? The 
appearances of health, youth, innocence, and gayety. Yet how 
much is the beauty in proportion to the brilliancy of the eyes, the 
coral of the lips, the transparent polish of the skin, the regularity 
and pearly whiteness of the teeth, and such like agreeable quali- 
ties which are mere modifications of matter! The primary and 
derivative pleasures of sight lend new force to each other. While 
the beauty of mere colour or form gives but a transient pleasure, 
the beauty of mere utility, or skill, or ingenuity, also affords but 
a slight gratification, let them but both concur, and a lively emo- 
tion of pleasure is produced; in the same way as songs often give 
great delight tothe hearer, when a separate repetition of either 
the words or the music would be entirely disregarded. 

However erroneous and imperfect Mr. Alison’s theory may be 
with respect to beauty, it seems perfectly and undeniably just as it 


regards swbdimity, which is indeed nothing more than the property 
of exciting in us ideas of power, danger, vastness, and the like. 
We have no more organic perception of these qualities than we 
have of worthlessness, or utility, or benevolence. They are the 
suggestions of reasoning and reflection, and are perceived by the 
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mind’s eye, but visual beauty and its opposite are perceived by 
the eye itself* The fact mentioned both by Dr. Darwin and the 
Edinburg reviewer that the rattling of a carriage which was mis- 
taken for thunder ceascs to be sublime when the mistake is dis- 
covered, is conclusive to show that the sublimity is only in the 
mind of the hearer, but whenever an agreeadle sound strikes upon 
the ear, no detection of error as to its cause can in like manner 





destroy its pleasing effect. 

Enough now has been said to show that physical beauty does 
exist—that visible objects often please us by no indirect means, but 
address themselves immediately to the organs of vision, and excite 
them to an agreeable action. The materials of beauty are found 
in every form which matter can assume. In whatever direction 
the eye is turned it meets with objects to cheer and greet it; and 
the same inscrutable fountain of beneficencé who has painted the 
clouds, enamelled the fields, polished the surfaces of rivers and 
lakes, and lighted up the heavens with perrennial fires, has made 
the whole creation “ profuse of bliss and pregnant with delight.” 

To some this discussion may seem to have been unnecessa- 
rily protracted; but when writers of high authority had displayed 
so much ingenuity in underrating, and almost denying the ex- 
istence of physical beauty, nothing less than a thorough examina- 
tion seemed worthy of such respectable adversaries. And the 
writer is not without his fears that he may be charged with not 
having said enough, rather than with having said too much, and 
be blamed still less for prolixity than ill-advised presumption. 


* Though, therefore, writers on the subject of taste have found it con- 
venient to divide all objects into two great classes, the beautiful and the sub- 
lime, yet in the discussion of this question we cannot safely reason from one 


to the other. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION, TOUCHING THE PEO- 
PLING OF THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA. 


Iw the last number of the Port Folio we promised our readers an extract 
{from a Manuscript, which has been some time in our possession, purporting 
to solve the problem touching the omgimal peopling of the American conti - 
nent. Pursuant to our engagement, we now present them with the folowing 
chapter, which we flatter ourselves will be to most of them not only curious 
and new, but mteresting and instructive. We have to regret that the style 
is not equal to the matter. To speak honestly and without reserve, it stands 
in need of considerable amendment. Should the respectable author, there- 
fore, determine hereafter to commit his work to the press, we earnestly re- 
commend to him a careful revision of it, a duty which he owes alike to him- 
sclf and the public. Ep. 


HavinG now shown* that the difficulties attending the set- 
tlement of America by men and animals, cannot be explained by 
the commonly received opinions, the proper subject of this essay 
will be entered on, by stating the views we ourselves have res- 
pecting it, and which will be presently considered more at large. 

We think there is sufficient reason to believe that land once 
connected America to the old world, in place of which now roll 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Over this continuous land, 
men and animals passed. This land which, it is probable, was of 
very considerable extent, was all submerged, except in those 
parts of it which now appear as islands in those seas. 

We shall now proceed to examine the different evidences 
and circumstances, which appear, to support the opinion just 
civen, as to the division of the earth. And the first authority to 
be noticed, is a verse of singular expression, in the Mosaic wri- 
tings: “ He was called Peleg, for in his days was the earth di- 
vided.” Gen. chap. 10. y. 25. 

The manner this verse is explained in the different com- 
mentaries on the Bible, is certainly incorrect; for they confound 
it with the events related of the confusion of language at Ba- 
bel. The celebrated Bryant was the first who showed there was 


* In the preceding essay, this being the second of a series on the same 
subject. 
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an evident distinction to be made between the event related of 
Peleg, and that of the confusion and consequent dispersion of 
man, from the plain of Shinaar. Though we differ from Mr. 
Bryant’s ultimate explanation of the passage, relative to Peleg, 
stll, the arguments by which he proved the verse in question 
was entirely distinct from the confusion at Babel, are so just, 





that as far as they go, we shall avail ourselves of his research 
and opinion. 

To show the difference between the event said to have hap- 
pened in Peleg’s days, and that of the confusion at Babel, he re- 
marks, after mentioning from Gen. chap. — 

In the days of Peleg was the earth divided: and the sons of 
Noah were distinguished in their generations, in their nations, and 
by these were the nations divided in the earth, after the flood, 
that this is said to have happened, not after the building of the 
tower, or confusion of speech, but after the flood. But in the 
history of the confusion at Babel, it is said, “so the Lord scatter- 
ed them abroad, from hence (i.e. from the city and tower) did 
the Lord scatter them abroad,” certainly two different events. 

Added to Mr Bryant’s observation we remark, that it is the 
earth which is said to have been divided in Peleg’s days; in the 
history of the confusion, it is the feofle who were confounded 
and scattered; two very different relations, the one of human 
beings, the other of the earth. 

The word Babe! means confusion—the word Peleg is trans- 


Jated sever and divide. 

As the signification of the word Peleg is of very conside- 
rable importance, a minute investigation of it will be entered on. 

According to Mr. Bryant, the explanation is, ¢o sever and 
divide. 

General Valancey says Peleg means secare in duas partes. 
See Ousely’s Orient. Col. vol. il. 332. 

From the kindness of Mr. Van Vleck of Nazareth, Pen. I 
am enabled to give a more diffuse analysis of the word: he wrote 
me that the verb Palag, from which the noun proper Peleg is 
derived, signifies in general, to divide something into several 
parts; more especially considered, it implies, in the first place, 
‘0 fart asunder, so as to forma passage for something else, in 
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which sense it occurs in Job, xxxviii, 25. Secondly, to sefarate 
into different farts, which remove into different directions. The 
noun itself considered as a common noun, for as such it occurs 
in various passages, signifies in general a stream, properly of 
water, &c. 

Luther, in his German translation of the Bible, has render- 
ed the passage under consideration thus: “ And he was called 
Peleg, for in his days was the world divided.” This Mr. Van 
Vleck considers as an inadvertence, as in the paralell passage, 1. 
Chron. i. 19, he has it, the /and was divided. 

Dr. Clark, whose commentaries on the Bible are now print- 
ing, is also of opinion that a fAysical division of the earth is the 
most probable explanation. 

From the etymology of this word, and the general signifi- 
cation of the expression, are we not to conclude, that there is no 
reference to a division of men, or to a political division of the 
earth among them, but toa division of the substance of the 
earth, of the world, a division by which not only continents, but 
perhaps the greater number of ocean islands were formed. 

Nor are we without historic traditions and the opinions of 
learned men, to support the idea: natural causes greatly strehgth- 
en it, and without such an hypothesis, many important circum- 
stances are utterly inexplicable. What has been said concern- 
ing Peleg, appears to be considerably strengthened by the obser- 
vation of an ingenious writer, and a fact reiated by him. This 
rentleman, Mr. P. Howard, allows about four centuries from ther 
deluge, for the accomplishing some considerable revolutions in 
the appearance of the globe. He grounds this belief upon see- 
ing that the age of man was curtailed two hundred years from 
Peleg’s time, which is certainly the very probable consequence 
of bringing a vast body of water to the surface of the earth, 
which we suppose was occasioned by the sinking of a great part 
of the terrestrial surface of the globe. This fact is of great 
consequence, as it comes to the very point of time that this ca- 
tastrophe is supposed to have taken place. 

The celebrated Dr. Burnet, though he does not go any great 
length with us, still allows several centuries after the deluge, 
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for considerable changes and alterations of the different parts of 
the globe. Burnett’s Theory, Vol. i. 163. 

We have now, from sufficient authority, shown the differ- 
ence between the confusion at Babel, and the event related of Pe- 
leg; and no inconsiderable argument has been brought forward 
to prove what that event was: now digressing a little, an attempt 
will be made to show the difference in point of chronology be- 
tween them, the use of which will be obvious in a future page. 

We cannot but support the idea, that the division of the earth 
which took place in Peleg’s days, happened many years after the 
confusion at Babel. It is true, Peleg’s name is mentioned in the 
chapter preceding the one which relates the history of Babel; but 
that is of little weight against ourassertion. Mr. Bryant, in one 
part of his works says, “ Many things recorded in Scripture are 
not introduced according to precise method, and the like is to be 
found in all writings: thus, in Genesis, an account is given of Ca- 
naan in chap. ix, and his generation is not related until chap. x.” 
We find also that Nimrod and Ashur are said to have built eight 
different cities, in chap. x, yet the confusion at Babel, is not re- 
lated until chap. xi: now assuredly, the dispersion must have taken 
plac@ before they began to buiid these cities; these examples 
are sufficient to prove, that many things are not related in exact 
chronological order in the Mosaic writings, and also show that there 
is No positive authority against our supposing that the event re- 
lated of Peleg, actually happened some years after the dispersion 
of mankind, from the plain of Shinaar. He was born two thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-two years before Christ, and lived 
three hundred and thirty-nine years; and as Moses only says the 
division happened in his days, there is great latitude for conjec- 
ture. We should suppose that the expression in his days, would 
certainly remove it toa time when he was advanced in life, and 
not at his birth: therefore, we are inclined to place it as late in his 
life, as is reasonable and possible, without forcing or stretching the 
period, thinking it highly probable that the confusion at Babel hap- 
pened at or shortly after his birth; the division of the earth, near his 
death, making a period of near three hundred years between the 


two events, viz. 
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Peleg’s birth, and confusion at Babel, - - 2630 B.C. 


Division of the earth near his death, - 2200 B.C. 


We have now examined all that sacred writ appears to say 
relative to our subject. We shall proceed to show, what huroan 
records and observation have to corroborate the supposition. 
Although the story related by the Egyptian priests of Sais to So- 
lon, has been disputed as to its reality, yet some learned men have 
defended it, and this latter opinion has gained considerably within the 
last forty or fifty years: no doubt there is something fabulous in 
the narration; but that there was such an island or continent, is 
highly probable, and we have within a few years, received no in- 
considerable proofs of its actual existence. The relation made 
to Solon was as follows: 

“ You Greeks, says the Egyptian, are ever children; an air 
of youth is visible in all your histories and traditions; your coun- 
try, from its situation, is forever exposed to those inundations 
which sweep away the generations of men, and leave no traces 
of the past. The lofty mountain of the Thebais of Egypt, -af- 
fords its inhabitants a more secure assylum, and in its temples 
are deposited the records of ages and nations long buried in obli- 
vion. There have been innumerable deluges and conflagrations 
of the superficial regions of the globe Your fable of Phzton 
setting the world on fire, is founded on some mutilated tradition 
of one of these grand catastrophes, in which terrestrial things 
have perished, by the devastation of the igneous element. Your 
histories, I know, mention only one deluge, but there has been 
various and successive deluges prior to that mighty one record- 
ed of Deucalion and Pyrrha. There existed an ancient and cele- 
brated people in Greece, the wisdom of whose laws, and fame 
of whose valour, are renowned in the sacred writings and an- 
cient annals of Egypt. This heroic race, were as highly celebra- 
ted for their exploits by sea as by land, as was evident in their 
arduous contests with the mighty nation who formerly inhabited 
the vast island Atalantis, now buried in the ocean which bears its 
name. This island was situated near the streights of Gades; 
and it exceeded in magnitude all Europe and Asia joined togeth- 
er. It was so called from Altas, the son of Neptune, whose de- 


scendants reigned there in an hereditary line, during a period of 
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nine thousand years; and extended their sway over all the adjoins 
ing regions, for there was an easy passage from this island to 
the neighbouring islands and continents; and their armies passing 
over into Lurope and Africa, subdued all Lybia, to the borders of 
Egypt, and all Europe to Asia Minor: in succeeding ages, owing 
to prodigious earthquakes and inundations, in the space of one 
day and night, all that part ef Greece which your ancestors 
inhabited was desolated and submerged, and the Atlantic island 
itself, being suddenly absorbed into the bosom of the ocean, en- 
tirely disappeared, and for many ages afterwards, that sea could 
not be navigated, owing to the numerous rocks and shelves with 
which it abounded.” 

Asa proof of the existence of this island, or country Ata- 
lantis, a Mr. Taylor, who has translated the works of Plato, gives 
the following relation of one Marcellus, who wrote a history’ of 
Ethiopic affairs, according to Proclus, in Z'im. f. 65. 

“ That such and so great an island once existed is eyinced 
by those who have composcd histories of things relative to the 
external sea; for they relate that in their times, there were seven 
islands in the Atlantic sacred to Proserpine: and besides these, 
three others of an immense magnitude, one of which was sacred 
to Piuto, another to Ammon and another, which is the middle of 
these, and is of a thousand stadia, to Neptune; and besides this, 
that the inhabitants of this last island preserved the memory oi 
the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic island, as related by 
their ancestors, and of its governing for many periods, all the 
islands in the Atlantic Sea.” (See Rees’ Cyclop. Art. Atlantis.) 

The Hindoos have in their ancient maps and records, a re- 
gion called 4za/a, which they assert was sunk by earthquakes. 
The relater of this circumstance (See Asiat. Research, Vol. IIl 
fr. 300,) supposes the Egyptians received their history of Atalan- 
tis from this, but he does not give a single reason to support that 
opinion: and the principal point of our theory, namely, that land 
once existed in the place of the ocean, is considerably strength- 
ened by this Hindoo tradition. 

“he appearance of the globe in that part in which this ca- 


tastrophe is said to have happened, has been asserted by some 
jearned men, to bear marks of such an event having taken place; 
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and that the Canaries, Azores, and Teneriffe,* are nothing else 
than the tops of mountains belonging to land sunk in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Buffon says this tradition of the Island Atalantis is 
not devoid of probability, and that the lands swallowed up by the 
waters were perhaps those which united Ireland to the Azores, 
and the Azores to the continent of America. 

Mr. Whitehurst says so much in favour of our hypothesis, that 
we will give the extract in his own words. He was treating on the 
Giant’s Causeway tn Ireland, which he asserts is of volcanic origin. 
“« Whoever attentively views and considers these romantic cliffs, 
iogether with their exterior appearances, will, I presume, soon dis- 
cover sufficient cause to conclude, that the crater, whence that 
melted matter flowed, together with an immense track of land 
toward the north, has been absolutely sunk and swallowed up in- 
to the earth, at some remote period of time, and decame the bot- 
rom of the Atlantic Ocean.” (See Whitehurst’s Works.) He also 
makes an observation, that he was almost persuaded Ireland was 
originally a part of the island Atalantis.” 

This opinion of Whitehurst’s is highly strengthened by the 
following remarkable tradition of the old Irish, given by an author 
of the highest reputation, whose entire work I regret I have never 
been able to see—The gentleman alluded to is general Vallancey, 
who says the old Irish relate, “ that a great part of Ireland was 
swallowed up by the sea; and that the sunken part often rises, and 
is frequently seen on the horizon from the northern coast. In 
the north-west of Ireland, they calla city of this enchanted island 
Vir Hud, or the city of Hud, believing one stands there which 
once posessed all the riches of the world. ‘This is a general tra- 
dition with them. This island is called O Breasil, or O Brazil, 


* Glass, in his history of the Canary islands, page 232, says the prodi- 
gious quantity of calcined stone, ashes, and lava, that cover the greatest 
part of all the Canary islands, disfigure them much, and render the ground 
unpleasant; the volcanoes from whence this matter proceeded may be dis- 
cerned in all quarters of the islands, as also the channels made by the fiery 
streams that flowed from them; they are full of ashes, cinders, and pumice. 
T have heard of no velcano burning in Canaria since the conquest. (about 
1400 A. D.) 

The Azores also bear marks of great and extensive volcanic fires— 
(Herriot’s Travels, p. 14.) 
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which signifies Royal Island.” General Vallancey says, “ it is evyi- 
dently the lost city of Arabian story, visited by their prophet 
Houd; namely, the city and Paradise of Irem.’”” He compares 
this tradition with Whitehurst’s observations on the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and suspects it refers to the dost Atalantis.” (See Votes to 
Southey’s Madoc. vol. i. 238.) 

It is very probable, says Mr. Ray, (See Buffon, vol. i. 491.) 
that the islands of Great Britain were formerly joined to France: 








whether the separation was occasioned by an earthquake, or an 
irruption of the ocean, we know not, but its former junction is evi- 
dent from the identity of the rocks and different strata, at the same 
elevation on their opposite coasts; and from the similar extent of 
the rocks on each side being both about six miles. The narrowness 
of the streight, which is not more than twenty-four miles, and 
its shallowness, when compared to the depth of the neighbouring 
sea, render it probable that England has been separated from 
France by some accident. He adds farther, to prove their former 
union, that wolves and bears once existed in England: it is not 
probable that these animals could swim over, nor can we be so 
absurd as to suppose men would transport them over; we must 
therefore come to the conclusion that there has been an union 
between the island and continent, which enabled them to pass 
without difficulty.* 

Though semewhat irrelevant to our subject, we introduce 
the following article from Buffon, as testimony in our favour, of 
the great changes which have happened in our globe since the 
Noachich deluge. Buffon asserts that the Mediterranean sea is 
not an ancient gulf, but that it has been formed by an eruption 
produced from some accidental cause; such as an earthquake 
swallowing up the barrier, ov a violent effort of the ocean occa- 
sioned by the wind, and forcing its way through the bank, be- 
tween the promontories of Gibraltar and Ceuta. This opinion Is 
supported by that of Diod. Siculus and Strabo, who inform us 
that once the Mediterranean sea did not exist;—it is likewise con- 
firmed by natural history, and observation upon the strata, on the 


* Kirwan in his work on geology, says, England and Ireland have been 
separated from each other and the continent since the deluge. 
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opposite coasts of Africa and Spain, whereas in the neighbour- 
ing mountains, the beds of earth and stone are the same at equal 
levels. (Sce Buffon vol. i. 35.) 

Might not the great convulsion which destroyed Atalantis, 
also have occasioned the formation of the Mediterranean sea?—It 
is possible, as that island was in part situated before the pillars 
of Hercules, according to the Egyptian priest. 

We have now shown, that there is considerable argument 
for our belief, that land once existed in the Atlantic Ocean; we 
can also show that the countries and islands on and in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans give evidence that land was once submerged 
in those portions of the globe. 

The Ceylonese have a tradition, that an irruption of the sea 
separated their island from the peninsula of India; and a similar 
tradition is related by the inhabitants of Malabar, in regard to 
Sumatra. 

Pallas gives his opinion that volcanic eruptions have destroy- 
ed land that existed formerly between the Philipine, Mariane, 
and Caroline islands; also between New Guinea, New Holland, 
the Molucea, and Maldiva islands. 

Sir Joseph Banks says, “ From many circumstances, it may 
not be unreasonably supposed that Otaheite and the neighbouring 
islands are either shattered remains of a continent, which some 
have supposed to be necessary in this part of the globe, to pre- 
serve an equilibrium of its parts, and which were left behind, 
when the rest sunk by the mining of a subterraneous fire: or were 
torn from rocks which from the creation of the world had been 
the bottom of the sea and thrown up in heaps to a height that 
the waters never reach. The sea does not gradually grow shal- 
low, as the shore is approached: the islands are almost every 
where surrounded by reefs, which appear to be rude and broken, 
as some violent convulsions would naturally leave the solid sub- 


stance of the earth.’’* 


* Since writing these sheets, I have found that the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite have a tradition that once the great Gods in their anger, broke in pieces 


the whole world. and that all the islands are but small parts of the great-Jands, 


&e. (See Mature and .4rt, vol. ix. 66.) 
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Here we shall introduce two very remarkable circumstances, 
which not only support our general theory, but also help to fix 
the time of this submersion of land. 

Father Du Halde says there is in the Chinese annals an ac. 
count of a great inundation that happened in the reign of Yao, 
in whose time the real history of China begins, which he says 
was about two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven years be. 
fore Christ. 

Again, in the Hindoo records, mention is made that the 
fourth Menu, 7'a-masa, derived his name from the universal dark- 
ness attending a flood that happened in his time, which is said by 
the Asiatic Society, to have been two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six years before Christ. 

Now Peleg was born two thousand six hundred years before 
Christ, and lived three hundred thirty-nine years; so the dates 
both of the Chinese and Hindoo floods will fail during his life time. 

As a collateral argument, we observe that there is a period 
in the Hindoo histories, which was characterized by the great 
earthquakes that took place at that time, which were sufficient to 
make an yug or age of earthquakes. (See Hist. Hind. vol. i. 516. 

Clavigero in his History of Mexico, relates, that the Mexi- 
cans in their descriptions of the different ages of the world, saj 
that the second age lasted from the time of the inundation until 
the ruin of the giants, and the great earthquakes, which conclu- 
ded the second sun, which they supposed was destroyed at the 
end of every age. 

We must now close that part of our work which goes direct 
ly to prove the submersion of land in the sea; and shail only re- 
mark, that the considerable number of traditions and facts, hay- 
ing an almost immediate reference to this very ancient time, must 
strike the reader as no feeble evidence in our favour: their uni- 
versality also shows 10w great a body of land must have been 
destroyed, and we 2 ce emboldened to say, from the present ap- 
pearance of the earth, its islands, and the circumstances connected 
with them, that we belicve there was land of very considerable 
extent in the Pacific, Indian, and Atlantic Oceans, no doubt much 
shattered and broken, yet still not to such a degree as to hinder 
men and animals from roaming through their extended parts 
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During this state of things, or in Peleg’s days, two thousand six 
hundred years before Christy whilst men and animals were travers- 
ing the world, the division of the earth took place, which was about 
three hundred years afier man was forced from Babel. By this 
sinking of the earth, numbers of men and animals were doubtless 
destroyed. The new formed islands, however, preserved many, 
and thus early severed from the rest of the world, these fragments 
of the human family have remained through successive genera- 
tions, when the spirit of navigation and modern enterprize, once 
snore united the links between them and their brother men. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REPLY TO FRERON’S CRITIQUE ON SHAKSPEARE. 


As far as the following production relates to any thing we 
nave ourselves written, in our editorial capacity, the allusions con- 
tained in it are too broad and the observations too general, to 
pe, in any reasonable degree, applicable. From a mere peru- 
sal of it, without a simultaneous reference to our own remarks, 
which it censures so keenly, and more sarcastically perhaps than 
the occasion requires, our readers might be induced to believe, 
that we have had the temerity to condemn the writings of Shak- 
speare in toto, allowing to that author no excellence either as a 
poct or a dramatist. If an appeal, however, be made to his can- 
dour—for we know he prides himself, and justly too, on that va- 
luable quality—our correspondent Avoniensis will himself acquit 
us of so gross a charge. We have never, as we firmly believe, 
either spoken or written of Shakspeare, the occasion alluded to not 
excepted, without intermingling in our remarks a due degree of 
admiration and praise. If we have censured, at times, what we 
considered as his faults, we have never failed to applaud what 
must be acknowledged dy every one to be his trancendant beau- 
tics. This we regard as the true province and the indispensable 
duty of rational criticism. Unqualified praise is not the due of 
any mortai pen; and there lives, perhaps, no man, to whom such 
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an offering is more offensive than to our correspondent him- 
self. If we are not mistaken, we have ourselves profited by what 
we know to be his sentiments on this subject. 

On a dispassionate and we flatter ourselves an unprejudiced 
reconsideration of our introduction to Freron’s critique on Shak- 





speare, which appeared in the January number of the Port Folio, 
we perceive no cause to retract a word or sentiment therein con- 
tained. We still believe, as we then did, that “ mos¢’’ of the sen- 
timents expressed in that article are true; and we stated at the 
time, that we did not hold ourselves responsible for the correct- 
ness of “ ail’? of them. If the French critic attaches—as possi- 
bly he does—too much importance to the preservation of the wri- 
ties of the drama, the fault is not ours; nor will it, we think, be 
denied even by Avoniensis himself, that Shakspeare is, in many 
instances, most culpably regardless of them. With all his witche- 
ry, and we readily acknowledge that he has much more of it than 
any other writer, the great English dramatist is utterly unable, 
without once moving us from our seats, to transport us, even in 
imagination, over seas and countries, and to transfer us in an hour 
from one age almost to another, without doing violence to our 
feelings and our judgment. In relation even to the “ inspired 
Shakspeare” that “suN OF THF POETICAL HEMISPHERE,’ there 
exists a forbidden task—a bow of Ulysses, which it was the very 
essence of temerity in him to attempt to bend. We might add, 
that such a bow was his frequent, wild, and wanton violation of 
the unities of the drama. 

Avoniensis dwells, with no inconsiderable degree of disap- 
probation, on our declaration that “ many persons pretend to an 
enthusiastic admiration of the beauties of Shakspeare, who do not 
in reality understand his meaning.” 

If our correspondent be not himself thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of this remark, his experience among mankind must be 
very different from ours. He calls for our authoritics—they are too 
numerous and too palpable to deserve to have cither time or words 
wasted in detailing them. His own English and American coblers, 
who pay their shillings and half dollars for the privilege of being 
present at the representation of Shakspeare’s plays, do not, one in 
ten of them, either “ understand” or relish the writings of that au- 
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thor. They are drawn to the theatre by some popular actor, or per- 
haps by the force of fashion, not by their sense of the merits of the dra- 
ma. A play written bythe author of Tom Thumb, “ got up” ina style 
of great pageantry, and graced in their eyes by the same favourite per- 
former, would probably be much more highly acceptable tothem. In 
asserting, however, that many persons pretend to admire the writ- 
ings of Shakspeare, who do not under‘sand them, we certainly didnot 
mean to include in that number either Johnsonor Pope, Burke or 
Avoniensis. Yet perhaps an allegation even to that effect might be 
well sustained, inasmuch as they differ from each other in re- 
Jation to the interpretation of many of his passages. From the 
writings of either of these scholars, on the subject of the drama, 





we are pleased ourselves to derive instruction: by each and all 

of them we Aave been instructed. But mankind, at large, are 
made of different materials. They are also very differently edu- 
cated. * Coblers,’ whether in England or America, are but rare- 
ly men of mental cultivation: and we contend that without such 
cultivation the writings of Shakspeare cannot be understood. But 
both in England and America, to admire Shakspeare is “ all the 
fashion.”—With many it is as mere a fashion too, as the shape 
of a bonnet or the cut of a coat; and, were the fashion to change, 
they would immediately change along with it, always adopting that 
which is newest. In matters of literature, it is impossible for the 
“ mutabile vulgus” to be actuated by any thing like settled prin- 
ciple. ‘They follow their betters precisely as soldiers follow their 
officers. Yet in expressing their admiration of the beauties of 
Shakspeare, they are apt to be enthusiastic and loud precisely in 
proportion to their incapacity to judge. Avoniensis possesses 
too correct a knowledge of mankind to controvert or doubt the 
truth of this statement. We hope, therefore, he will call on us 
for no further authorities. When Cooke was in Philadelphia, we 
heard, in walking the streets, a very grave discussion on the me- 
rits of his Richard, between a brace of sooty gentlemen of the 
scraper and the brush. Each spoke in terms of great admiration. 
Is it at all probable that they either understood or relished the 
beauties of “the sun of the poetical hemisphere?”’ We are scepti- 
cal as to the fact, although they had, no doubt, paid each his half- 
dollar for a seat in the gallery, besides risking a broken bone fo: 


the sake of procuring it 
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Another point, and it is the last we shall now notice, at which 





Avoniensis takes exception, is our intimating that the admiration 


> 


of Shakspeare is “ idolatrous,” and that that great writer is re- 
garded by many as something more than a “ mere man.” 

As if other proof confirmatory of the truth of this statement 
had been wanting, our correspondent has very obligingly furnish- 
ed some himself. If Shakspeare be indeed an “ inspired” wri- 
ter—* the sun of the poetical hemisphere,” other poets revoly- 
ing and, by light borrowed from himself, twinkling around him, 
then is he, in truth, something more than a “ mere man.”—He 
must be an especial favourite of heaven, to whom it is ordained 
that mankind shall do homage. 

But in thus lauding their man of inspiration, perhaps Burke, 
Montague, and the rest, were conscious, at the time, that they 
spoke hyperbolically: and, as Avoniensis appears to be himself, in 
no inconsiderable degree, wedded to an observance of high au- 
thorities, we hope he will indulge us in a similar privilege We 
frankly acknowledge, therefore, that, pursuant to the example set 
us by such distinguished writers, and we include in the number 
our correspondent himself, we used the language of hyperbole 
respecting Shakspeare, when we intimated that he has been ever 
regarded as any thing more than a mere man. Ep. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


A brawny Hibernian porter staggering one day under the 
weight of a huge load, up Cock-spur street, London, happened to 
meet the celebrated sir Boyle Roach and put to him this question. 
“ Plase your honour which is HELTER-SKELTER street!’ Now, 
there being no street in the map of London bearing that name, 
had the fellow asked any other mangn the world but sir Boyle, 
he must have gone without the necessary information: but a cer- 
tain congeniality of thought fired the minds of the worthy pair, 
and the baronet, without further explanation replied, “ Pooh, you 
blundering blackguard, you mean Pall-mall; there it is before 
your eyes.” The man had been ordered to drop his load ina 
strect which, though written Pall-mall, is always pronounced Pell- 
mell, and forgetting the word, but remembering the sense of it, 
made a guess which none but an Irishman would have thought 
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of, and none but another [rishman could have instantly under- 
stood. 

I wish I could flatter myself with the hope that it was a con- 
eeniality of the same kind which informed the editor of the Port 
Folio that I meant /#reron when I spoke of the zonsense of the 
French critics of the beginning of the last century on the subject 
of Shakspeare.—I certainly had not mentioned that writer’s name: 
and to tell the truth I had glanced at the whole of the article in 
which he was mentioned in a very cursory way. I thought gene- 
rally from the piece signed Ep. and the succeeding one signed 
T. C. that the old business of the unities, the Aristotelian rules, 
and ail the pedantry of the old French school of dramatic criti- 
cism were about to be brought forth upon us.—That the worm- 
eaten bones of Voltaire, and Freron, and Dennis, and Rymer, and 
all that host of 2omina oblita, who, a hundred years ago, endea- 
youred to raise an ignominious name by the defamation of Shaks- 
peare, were to be dug from their interment, and strung up in- 
to skeletons, to be danced and rattled before the public, by way 
of accompaniments to denunciations against that great poet; and 
with more feeling than reflection, or rather indeed, from mere in- 
stinct, I hastily pronounced it zonsense. 

One of the greatest and best of mankind says that “ under 
the direction of reason, instinct is always right.’’ LEven with the 
very respectable authority of the Editor of the Port Folio against 
mec, therefore, I was not overhasty to believe that the expression 
was censuradle, and a very attentive perusal of the whole, con- 
yinces me that it was not. Whether it is, that in common with 
all old men my opinions, like my joints, are grown rigid and less 
flexible, or that I want taste, or that Iam too far gone in old ha- 
bits, so it is, that I am perfectly insensible to new fangles of any 
kind—and above all things abhor old French pies re-cooked in- 
to new English pastries. The little reading that I have had 
ismere English—But then, I have taken it and my little all of 
knowledge from those whom the world have by common consent, 
acknowledged to be the best in their respective kinds; and as in 
the vast multitude of experiments I have witnessed, and in their ef- 
fects upon the world about me, I see no great advantage either to 
the heart or understanding in the cultivation of self opinion and con- 
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fidence, I have learned to call in the aid of high authority, in form- 
ing my opinions, and choose to make up my decisions on the prin- 
ciples of those who are allowed to have benefited mankind by their 
wisdom and virtues, rather than on my own crude notions.—I do 
not want to be too knowing—and, what is more, I am obstinate 
enough to be unalterable in these notions, and charitable enough to 
recommend them to the adoption of all my friends and acquain- 
tances. On reading the reproof of the editor, therefore, which I 
did not like the werse for showing a bristle of sincerity, I resoly- 
ed to review the whole article with care, and after severely sifting 
and discussing my own opinions upon it, to speak with all the can- 
dour I should observe ona point in which I had been occupied 
by no prepossession whatever. 

To the extract from Mr. Freron I had addressed myself with 
a determination to view it with all possible favour.—I read it with 
much attention, and I am sorry to say that I was so purblind, as 
to be incapable of finding any opinions worthy of being so greatly 
admired by the editor. Those of them that happen not to be un- 
true, a gentleman of his universal reading might have found can- 
didly acknowledged in the writings of Shakspeare’s highest kn- 
elish panegyrists—while the rest are evidently designed to reduce 
a number of the brightest and best men of every generation of 
English and Americans since Shakspeare flourished, to the state 


of fools or liars. Johnson, in his inimitable preface to Shakspeare’s 


works, has given four pages exclusively to an open display of our 
poet’s faults: and Mrs. Montague, who brushed away forever, not 
only the spiders that crawled over his fame, but the very cob- 


webs in which they crannied, has freely descanted on his faults 
and avowed that she did so for the purpose of securing his fame 
on a sure basis, by preventing the faith of a future sceptical and 
critical age from being shocked by incredible pretensions respect- 
ing him: and yet from the general tenor of the article in the Port 
Folio, we are to infer that the admirers of Shakspeare can be no 
better than ignorant enthusiasts, or barbarous idolaters, whose ad- 
miration of the poet was, like some absurd religious superstition, 
taken up, merely upon faith, without consultation with the reasov. 

Though little pretending to letters myself, I have had the 
advantage of a personal acquaintance with men of considerable emi- 
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nence in literature —Many years of my life have been spent among 
such persons, and I can declare that I never knew one of them 
who did not admire Shakspeare and Milton, and admire them ex- 
actly in proportion to his own talents and erudition. 

But where are those people who admire and do not under- 
stand those poets—how has their ignorance come to the know- 
ledge of the editor? A naked assertion of the ignorance of another 
implies not only a perfect acquaintance with the mental resources 
of the persons accused, but in the accuser a competency to form 
a judgment respecting their intellectual endowments. He there- 
fore who comes forward to the public with such a charge, ought 
to bring his proofs along with him—the public have a right to in- 
sist that he should exhibit his credentials. The editor applauds 
the production of Freron, among other fine things, for its inzre- 
jidi‘y; and in the writing before me he seems to rival the French- 
man in that respect; if indeed it is not something more than in- 
trepidity, to say that there exist in the dramas of Shakspeare, 
many of the most flagrant faults both in sentiment and style, that 
are to be found any where in the English language, sanctioned by 
the approbation of along and illustrious line of critics, not unfre- 
quently referred to as models of elegant and correct composition, 
and placed among the flowers and beauties of Shaksfeare.—Now 
I declare that if I had stumbled upon such an expression myself, 
I should call it temerity, I should be startled at such an act of 
rashness, and, indeed, rank it with the renowned Manchegan’s ad- 
venture of the lions. 

But it appears that all those personages great and small who 
have admired Shakspeare for two hundred years past, up to this 
day, have laboured and now labour under a sPpELL which it is re- 
served for the editor of the Port Folio and his correspondent T. C. 
with the aid of Mr. Freron to dissipate. While I confess my 
doubt of the practicability of such a design, I cannot but admire 
the chivalrous spirit of the attempt. IfI were certain that such 
aspell did actually exist, I might wish the editor success in break- 
ing it: but I should not mount my Dapple to pad along at the heels 
of his Rosinante, after such a hopeless adventure. So far from 
being of that opinion, however, I really think that the kind of ad- 
mirers of Shakspeare of which he speaks have no more existence 
in reality than the Dulcinea of our much beloved old friend of the 
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sorrowful countenance. I venture to affirm that the stringing of 
pearls and the fine perfumes will, on examination, turn out to be 
only the winnowing of wheat, and the odours of hard labour. 

In the name of all the gods at once, I beseech you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, let us know who or where those persons are you wish to dis- 
enchant, or whom (to use your own words) you would fain induce 
to “consider Shaksfeare asa mere man,a poet, and nothing more, 
subject like other men, to the errors and frailties of human nature.” 
In the pursuit of your professional avocations, you must have met 
with maniacs of course—but I dare say that if any such instance 
of insane extravagance as you allude to had been found among 
them, it would have had a place ina late famous work on the 
human mind. As I have never been inthe habit of intercourse, 
however, with the happy tenants of a mad-house, I have never in 
a long and varied life met with any person who ascribed to Shak- 
speare a single attribute that was not downright human. Not but 
I have met people (and who is he that ever went into a crowd 
without meeting them in abundance) partially deranged with the 
indulgence of wild fancies, or clouded with the smoke of hetero- 
dox chimeras: but I declare I never met a man labouring under 
so highly sublimated a frenzy as to view Shakspeare in any other 
light than that of one of the brightest of MANKIND; and it is as 
such, as a mere fe//ow man, that we humble creatures exult in 
him.— Weare proud of cur species, even when we cannot be proud 
of ourselves, while we contemplate such characters as Milton, Shak- 
speare, Newton, Bacon, and the other /ure intelligences who buoy 
us groundlings up, and raise even their calumniators from the 
mud below. I cannot suppose that any rhetorician would construe 
the violent epithets of a lively admiration into serious professions 
of an absurd faith. I have heard our bard called the inspired 
Shakspeare. AndI have heard very great men say that his max- 
ims spoke the language of inspiration: I have heard the same said 
too, of old lord Chatham—I have heard it said of Cromwell, but 
still,asa particular mode of expressing a high sense of their superi- 
or sagacity. That very lord Chatham (who by the by was no idolater 
of other men) called Woure a heaven born general; and I have 
heard and read the borrowed figure applied to many people since 
who had not one spark of ethereal fire about them. But I never 
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heard of a real apotheosis of any of the parties. In a letter of 
Burke to Mr. Jefningham, he calls Shakspeare “ THE SUN OF 
yHE POETICAL HEMISPHERE—Dut no man could or ever did more 
freely speak of the imperfections of his favourite poet; although 
he still considered them like those fleeting clouds which, passing 
between the earth and the great orb of day, neither extinguish its 
warmth, nor diminish its lustre-—-But perhaps Mr. Burke did 
not understand Shakspeare! 

I will suppose, for argument sake, contrary to my conviction, 
shat there have been persons such idiots as to think Shakspeare 
more than man; and I will then ask, what has that to do with the 
merits of Shakspeare himself, unless it be to show that he pos- 
sessed some superior power of agitating idiots, or of making 
men such; which is much more than his greatest admirers have 
ever yet presumed to suggest of him. If there really exist such 
bedlamites, however, the lancet will be a better cure for them 
than the pen. 

I should not have troubled myself with this repetition of un- 
welcome truths, if the attacks of Freron and other French critics 
on Shakspeare were alone concerned. ‘The moon is nightly bayed, 
but with all my regard for that sweet luminary, I feel no pain, 
unless the noise happens to interrupt my rest. The rays of the 
sun may be intercepted by a parasol, but no further than the nar- 
row perimeter and the little head and shoulders it shades, while 
‘hey all the time diffuse life and gayety, and warmth and fertility 
‘to several worlds. But I cannot witness such wholesale condem- 
nation of men I must ever revere, and with whom I essentially 
concur in sentiment, offered to the approbation and adoption of the 
public, without endeavouring to expose its fallacy. And to that 
end I shall beg leave to call the attention of the reader to some 
further observations. 

“ Nothing, says Burke, can be conceived more hard than 
the heart of a thorough bred metaphysician.” I once dedieved that 
position, partly on the authority of the illustrious person who 
uttered it, and partly on the dictates of my own common sense: 
but I have long been assured of it by experience. And Sterne 
never depicted any thing in better colours than he has that class 
of men in the character of Wat Shandy, when he makes him 
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say, * What is a life, brother Toby—nay, what are @ thousand 
lives compared to an hypothesis?’ It is for this reason that I pay 
no regard to metaphysical critics, particularly when they exercise 
their talents upon subjects to the discussion of which feeling is 
requisite, as is eminently the case in judging of Shakspeare. 
The overthrow of established principles, which for their own 
particular purposes, they call prejudices, is their chief object. 
They delight in propounding and maintaining paradoxes, and the 
more preposterous the paradox the better—because more calcu- 
lated to display the distortions of ingenuity. Besides, on the 
right side of every question, the whole harvest of fame has been 
already reaped by the great men of the world, by the wise, the 
learned, the virtuous, and the religious, so that the minor wits 
must be content either to glean the trodden stubble, or to put their 
sickle into weeds and tares. “ Who, (says dean Swift) would 
have ever suspected Asgyll fora wit, or Toland for a philosopher, 
if the inexhaustible stock of christianity had not been at hand to pro- 
vide them with materials? What other subject could have produ- 
ced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished him with readers? 
It is the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and distin- 
guisiies the writer. For had a hundred such pens as these have 
been employed on the side of religion, they would have immedi- 
ately sunk into silence and oblivion.” 

For the compositions of such authors, therefore, I have no 
liking—I suspect their tendency even before I read them;—I view 
them at all times with caution and distrust, and, considering the 
ingenuity they may display only as an aggravation of their evil, I 
am more averse to them when their authors are said to possess 
some genius. They shall never have a share in my cabinet coun- 
sels; and instead of recommending their writings to the heedless, 
uncorrunt, but susceptible youth of the nation, I will do every 
thing in my power to stop their access to them. The principles 
of modern philosophers, particularly those of the French school 
of 1790 and upward, shail never find their way into the manual of 
me or my children, whether exercised on politics, ethics, science 
or criticism; for, be the subject what it may, they finally con- 


trive to strain it to the purpose of their delusive speculations. 
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The war against Shakspeare was principally waged by French 
philosophists and their foliowers, and chiefly by Voltaire, who, in 


his great vanity, flattering himself that he had carried away the 
palm of dramatic poetry from Corneille and Racine, imagined 
that if he could only persuade the world to believe that Shakspeare 
was inferior to those dramatists, he should himself stand decided- 
ly at the head of that species of composition. ‘The influence and 
genius of Voltaire drew over the greatest part of the French 
wits to his side, and they had the address among them to make 
it a national concern, so that the destruction of the navy of England 
was scarcely more an object of French nacional hostility, than was 
the character ot our great poet. I say owr, for no critic can write 
down this truth, that Shakspeare is as much the countryman of 
the Americans as of those who have been born and resident in 
Kingland. 

The overwhelming force of Johnson’s writings silenced, for 
half a century, the anti Shakspearean critics, and the good sense, 
liberality, and natural justice of the French people, as soon as 
the effervescence of national feeling subsided, disposed them to 
a fair consideration of Shakspeare’s merits. The consequence 
was, that several of his plays were translated into French, and 
some of them were acted with applause in 'rance.—One of the 
most ingenious and intelligent of their literary men altered Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and what may surprise certain gentlemen, many 
of those idolatrous admirers of Shakspeare were so little warped 
by prejudice on the occasion as to allow that in that alteration the 
scheme and catastrophe of the tragedy were improved. One of 
the most partial of those admirers, speaking of this alteration, 
says, “ it has all the delicacy, finesse, and truth of the admirable 
author.” 

The spoliators of Shakspeare’s laurels entangle themselves 
in a very ridiculous dilemma. In endeavouring to deprive him 
of one gift, they are compelled to dress him up in another, and a 
more extraordinary one. ‘They deny that he is the greatest of 
dramatic poets, and they make him a sorcerer—a magician who, 
with a figure that he cast more than two hundred years ago, rais- 
ed a charm—a spell that continues to this very moment to bind 


down at least nine hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand that 
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read or hear his cabalistic words. Even the long and illustri- 
ous line of critics are spell-bound, and forced to submit to his in- 
fluence. The talisman of Aristotle itself cannot remove the 
Solomon’s seal fixed on by this poetical conjurer—Why, sir, is 
this reasonable?—is this even doing justice to the common sense of 
mankind? Have the twenty millions of people who compose the 
population of Great Britain, Ireland and America, been labouring 
under av uninterrupted fatuity for centuries?—or, like the inhabi- 
tants of the enchanted city inthe Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
have they been turned by the necromancer of Avoa into marble, 
there to remain, staring at each other, till we, of the Port Folio, 
send forth one or more of our genii to disenchant them? But then 
comes the universal nostrum—the grand catholicon of bewilder- 
ed arguers—the refuge of defeated disputants—the forlorn hope 
of the rash controvertist—frejudice. The admirers of Shakspeare 
are frrejudiced. To say nothing of the absurdity of a prejudice 
maintaining its power over a whole nation, and that not a very 
foolish one, for two hundred years, and extending its influence to all 
ranks, classes, conditions, sects, sexes, ages; through all changes of 
time, taste, fashion, and opinions, and equally enthralling all par- 
ties, political and ecclesiastical—how can we imagine a prejudice 
that could not by any possibility have had a motive in any affec- 
tion, passion, or interest, and which, on the contrary, could not be 
indulged without considerable pecuniary expense? Why does the 
cobler pay down his shilling in Great Britain, or his half-dollar 
in America, to see Macbeth, or Hamlet, or Othello performed at 
the theatre? He is prejudiced, is he? By what? by a man who 
died and was turned into earth before the great grandfather of any 
one now living was born?—No sir, he is governed by his feelings, 
which, in such cases, are worth all the dogmas of all the critics 
from Aristotle and Quintilian, down to the newspaper critic of 
the day. Why do the wisest, the most learned, the highest in ge- 
nius and highest in station—why do privy counsellors, statesmen, 
peers, bishops, heads and fellows of universities, acute discrimi- 
nating lawyers, grave and learned clergymen, liberal and lumi- 
nous professors of physic, profound philosophers, voluntarily run 
their necks into the yoke of this supposed prejudice? —Why, they 
cannot help it—they can no more resist it, than healthful uncor- 
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rupted youth can help being comforted by a lovely day in spring, 
delighted with the smell of a rose or a violet, or struck with 
transport at the view of a grand and picturesque country. Na- 
ture recommends them alike to the heart through the senses, and 
the intelligence, if unpolluted, backs her recommendation. But 
a metaphysician will tell you, that it is all prejudice, and all who 
submit to it are fools. That a fine day is no better than a foul one 
for planning a paradox or handling the dry bones of a diagram— 
that to a being of firm unprejudiced mind, a rose or a violet can 
be no whit more agreeable than any other matter producing vola- 
tile particles of sufficient pungency to stimulate the olfactories. 
What, Mr. Editor, shall we trust our lives to those physicians? 
the making of our laws to those statesmen! the moral conduct of 
our family to the advice of those bishops and clergymen? or (which 
will come much more home to the understandings of some of my 
readers,) our frroperty to those lawyers, and yet in the next breath 
eonfess we think them mad enough to believe that a wool-comb- 
er of Warwickshire, who died two hundred years ago, was more 
than man—more than poet even—in short a god. 

Why sir, these perversions of thought are perfectly unac- 
countable. Supposing a prejudice so universal, extensive, and 
durable were possible, (a supposition as preposterous as that | am 
encountering )—where or how could it have originated in the case 
of Shakspeare? Did the charm arise from the merits of the wool- 
comber, or the vigilance of the horseholder?—or was it homage to 
his rank as a deer-stealer?—Yet at the middle time of life we find 
him emerged from obscurity,;—I may add indigence too, and eleva- 
ted toa high rank in the admiration and esteem of his countrymen 
of all stations —We find him at that age the delight of the people 
at large—the favourite of the great, the virtuous, and the wise, 
(a consummation not easy to be attained in England,) the head of 
the drama, even by the acknowledgment of his brother poets.— 
Was it prejudice, think you, that made the surly and invidious 
Ben Jonson his panegyrist? Was it prejudice, that raised him to 


the heart and high opinion of the bright and beneficent Alleyn, the 
Garrick and the Howard of that day united, and the founder and 
endower of Dulwich college?—Was it a prejudiced sense of his 
merit as a player, and a bad one too, that elevated him to a place 
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in the: private friendship, and to bosom intercourse with lord 
Southampton, sir Walter Raleigh, sir Philip Sidney, and the other 
worthies of queen Elizabeth’s court, as well as to the partial re- 
gard of the queen herself?—And was she ignorant?—~Was it pre- 
judice that secured to him the still greater glory of a place in 





Milton’s almost celestial numbers,* and so fascinated all succeed- 
ing poets, that they seem to rival each other in his praise. 
Strange prejudice! that has outlived not only the original af- 
fections which gave rise to it and the persons that entertained them, 
but has gone down to generations who are ming!ed with the dust 
of all countries! “ Zhe effects of favour and the traditions of 


Sriendship,” says Dr. Johnson, speaking of this poet, “ have long 


since fierished, and his works are read without any other reason 
than the desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as filea- 
sure is obtained: yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they 
have fast through variations of taste and changes of manners, and 
as they devolved from one generation to another, have received new 
honours at every transmission.” 

But, sir, the oppugners of Shakspeare need not travel so far 
as France for reinforcements. They will find that among his 
countrymen there were some few who, though they might not 
have had the hearts to feed our bard, had English enough to un 
derstand his language, (which-I mean hereafter to demonstrate the 
chief of French critics did not) and they played Zoilus for want 
of means to do better. The antiquated lumber of the literary 
garrets of England, make mention of some insect critics—moths, 
such as flutter round every blaze of genius, and fall singed to 
death, at the slightest touch of the flame—feeble, mealy fools, 
who, as Johnson says on the same occasion, “ being able to add 
nothing to truth, hope for eminence through the heresies of fara- 
dox,’? some of whom: as nameless as the moths to which I com- 
pare them, aspired even before he died, to momentary “ bad 
eminence” by attaking his fame. Dennis and Rymer had their 
predecessors, who endeavoured to tarnish the virtues and the 
merit they could not comprehend—who represented Shakspeare 
as “a good kind of man’”—a well intentioned man,” but took 


* See the L’Allegro of that poet. 
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care at the same time to inform their readers that he was a noto- 
rious deer-stealer, and that he turned out a very bad actor. They 
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forgot to add that his polished manners made him the delight of 
the court, as his poetry did of every man of taste in the nation. 
In my nextI shall offer some observations on the passages 
quoted from Freron, and proceed to show what grounds he had 
for insisting on the superiority of the French tragedies to those 
of Shakspeare. In the mean time permit me to say, notwithstand- 
ing the. praises bestowed upon him in the Port Folio, that the ar- 
gument which cannot be maintained on some better grounds than 
the authority of that gentleman, will stand but a poor chance of 
success. He was to Shakspeare in France, what Dennis was in 
Eengland—and the fate of both was emphatically similar. They 
worked in the same cause, and they received the very same kind of 
reward for their labours. Pope made Dennis one of the heroes of 


his Dunciad, and Freron received the very same compliment from qi 
V oltaire. AVONIENSIS. 44 
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LETTERS FROM A GERMAN NOBLEMAN TO HiS FATHER. 
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Mr O.LpscHootL, 

Te following letters from a young German nobleman to his father, con- 
tain about as much truth and as valuable information, derived from similar 
sources, as those travels through this country published by British subjects. 
The writers, for the most part, who have given what they call descriptions 
of the United States, resemble the baron in capacity, prejudice, and choice 
of associates; and their labours, although more copious, are not a whit more 
important. 


LETRER I. 
Frankford, June 10. 
Most gracious, high, and well-born father, 
I HAVE the honour to write you these few lines, which I hope 
will find you in good health; as for myself, I am remarkably well, 


although my journey has been very fatiguing. Frankford is in mt 


frermany, and of course a very fine city. 
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You know how much information our cousin the baron col- 
lected in America, from inn-keepers and stage-drivers; it is for 
that reason that I consult almost altogether these intelligent peo- 
ple, and according to the advice of our driver and of Henry, the 
head waiter at the tavern where I put up, I have sold my car- 
riage. My man Michael tells me what you have so often said be- 
fore, that it is wiser to put the amount of this vehicle in my purse 
than to let it be rotting on wheels through the dirty roads; and to- 
morrow I shall take a seat in the stage-coach, where I cannot fail: 
to meet with genteel society. | 


Accompanied by the aforesaid Henry, I have been to see 


every thing worth looking at in this town. The church where the 


emperor (not that rogue Buonaparte) was crewned; the golden- 
bull, which, however, has no gold about it; and the Roman mount, 
which looks more like a market-place than a mountain. Present 
my love to my sister, Miss Louisa, my aunt, and John George, and 
believe me, of a high and well-born father, the humble servant 


and son, 
Tue Baron DE WITTERWHOL. 


LETTER II. 
Paris,in #£rance, June 20. 

Mon révérend fiere, 

You will see by the three French words above written that 
I have at last reached Paris. I thought this town had no end to it. 
I compute that it stands upon as much ground as would bring at 
least one hundred thousand bushels of rye. We travelled night 
and day, and through such a multitude of towns and villages, that 
one should have been the inventor of their names to recollect even 
the quarter part of those I meant to describe to you. At Strasburg I 
met at the inn two young Saxons; one of whom gave himself the 
airs of aGreek from Berlin, and affected to have forgotten his native 
tongue; the other is a kind of rough animal who has studied at 
Gottinguen, and asked me whether I was acquainted with the an- 
cients. I believe I can say without vanity that I am, said 
1; for my father, who is the most ancient of the nobles of the em- 
pire, is called the Baron de Hinter at W ilsdeim, and I am Mr. 
Fritz his son; but, added I, you doubtless know all this as well as I 
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do.”” You would have been astonished to see what a foolish laugh 
he burst into. 

I found in the stage in which I travelled from Strasburg to 
Paris, three amiable Parisian gentlemen. One of them spoke 
German, and had accompanied a prince on his travels in quality 
of gentleman of the chamber: it is a place at court. The otheris 
the first actor of Strasburgh. He himself knows what every one 
else is ignorant of; and of this I am a tolerable judge, for I saw 
him pop his head through a little trap door,* and whisper to the 
performers almost every word they said. The third is a royal 
clerk of the tobacco warehouses. There was besides these a wo- 
man whose black cyes pleased me excessively, although I mustown 
I should have liked to have seen her dress a little cleaner. I am 
well informed, nevertheless, for she told me so herself, that she 
belongs to a great family, and she appeared to be under the pro- 
tection of every officer of the garrison. 

No one found himself more comfortable than Michael: he 
had absolutely nothing to do; for the gentleman of the chamber 
dressed my hair, and the royal clerk took charge of my trunks 
every time we stopt on the road, and ran to bespeak the best 
things for our meals. You may naturally suppose that I was ve- 
ry polite in my turn, and would not suffer these gentlemen to pay 





a single sou. 

But I am not the dupe of my own generous disposition, and 
did not throw away my money upon this occasion; for I learnt 
with them three times as much French as it was all worth. They 
all declared to me that they were astonished at my genius. 

In a short time you shall hear from me again. One thing, 
however, I cannot help mentioning now. This morning I wanted 
to go into the country to shoot a few partridges, when I was told 
that it would not be allowed! ‘They must certainly not have 
found out yet who I am, and consequently do not know that I am 
entitled to the privileges of the great and little chase: but I intend 
soon to let them know what an important guest they have in their 


town, 


* The place where the prompter is fixed in France. 
VOL. ¥. K k 
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LETTER III. 
Paris, June 30th. 

WE have very fashionable company at our table: three ofli- 
cers decorated with the badge of the legion of honour, pretty in- 
differently dressed, it is true; but the coat, as we say at home, 
does not make the man. Along with these is a celebrated lame 
dancing master, and a famous dentist, who is so skilful, he tells 
me, that he has drawn three teeth out of his own head without 
giving himself the least pain. French cookery is very singular: 
T can’t understand any thing about it. Every kind of meat is so 
disfigured that you think you are going to eat mutton, when you 
find your mouth filled with fish. It would be better if these peo- 
ple could make our nice Westphalian minced-balls; but they 
know nothing of this valuable art. 

I have been to the opera. When I pull my little dog Barbi- 
chon by the ear, I give you my word he sings better than they 
do there. The sun and moon they exhibit are pitiful; but I must 
do them the justice to say that their lightning is frightful and 
their thunder good; and if there is not a deal of deception about 
the actresses, they must be handsome. 

I went yesterday to see a tragedy; but although I did not 
understand what they said, I willnever go again. Anoldmanina 
black coat, who sat next to me, cried like a child. I would not 
have them believe that I mean to give them my money to be set 
a crying as if I had been flogged. I prefer our smoaking hou- 
ses a thousand times over. There the French never come, and 
one is not in danger of forgetting one’s mother tongue. 

Last week our ambassador invited me to dine with him. 
Here were ceremonies without end; yet, notwithstanding all his 
complements, I was half tempted to let him know my way of 
thinking. He told me he wished to introduce me into good socic- 
ty, and to form my manners; but their good society, as they call 
it, does not please me: it is kept in houses as large as churches 
with a court yard in the middle as silent as the grave; no fowls, 
no pidgeons, no dogs, not a living thing in them. Oh, what can 


compare with dear Germany! 
He asked me whether I was not learning French: I told 
him I was going on slowly, but that I should begin in earnest 
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whenever I could find time. And what’s the reason these peo- 
ple don’t learn Geman? At this dinner I saw women painted 
red and white and covered all over with varnish. I have not yet seen 
a single inch of a French woman’s skin in its natura! state. Every 
thing is deception in this country: If I was to marry here, I 
would take great care to conduct my intended to a basin of water 
to see whether she did not discolour it when she washed. 

After dinner some liqueures were handed about, but in such 
minikin glasses! about the size of my sister’s thimble; and when 
{ asked for the tumbler out of which I drank my beer, they all 


{ 
laughed like a set of fools. 

In this ridiculous town the coachmen is decorated with a wig 
and bag, while his master visits in an undress. The prevailing 
colour here is called goose-dung. (Merde-d’ore.) 


LETTER IV. 
Paris, August 1st. 


Of the empire free—high and well-born, 
Sir, gracious father, 

Ar last I am able to translate your titles, though not without 
much difficulty, as the French are in common conversation no- 
thing more than A/onsieur, or at most Monsignieur; and no one 
here can have an idea of what an empire free, high and well-born 
means. Your grace may perceive by this that I pay some atten- 
tion to the French language. 

You would laugh heartily if you were to see me in my pre- 
sent dress. They have squeezed me into a tight coat that holds 
me in spite of myselfin a fashionable attitude, but strains and 
pinches me so, that every time I move it creaks like my new 
shoes. Qh, tell Louisa she should see my foot in one of these 
fine shoes: it is not so big as her own, and I go hobbling along in 
dreadful pain, although I strive bravely to appear perfectly at my 
ease in them. Under this tight coat is a little jacket that they 
call here the bourbon vest. Baboon would have been a better 
name, for it makes a man look like amonkey. Poor Michael 
falls off daily, and is always sick, The lean meat here does not 
suit him at all, and they have persuaded him to let his whiskers 
row, So as to meet at the tip of his poor peaked chin, and every 
time I Jook at him, I am ready to split my sides a laughing. 
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I went into a shop to-day and bought an image, which I de- 
Sign to send you. It represents a senator whose head is always 
nodding in sign of consent. The shopman told me that this 
figure was made to represent one of Bonaparte’s senators; but, 
added he, it answers very well for those of the present day, for 
these gentlemen always say aye to the powers that be, provided 
they retain their rank and pay. 

1 have taken a dancing master. He seems quite pleased 
with me, and tells me that we Germans have stronger ham-strings 


than the French for making a perpendicular upon one leg. The 
facetious rogue wanted to twist my knees round and force my 
toes out; but I soon let him know the weight of my hand, and do 


not expect that he will try that part of his business again. 


You wish me to write you something about these people.— 
The French, one and all, are small and lean, and take snuff from 
morning to night, talk and laugh incessaitly without stopping to 
listen a moment to any one: eat fast and much: dress in silks of 
all sorts of stripes and colours: bathe their linen in twenty kinds of 
perfume, and save the cost of all this finery out of their wine, which 
they have no notion of relishing as we Germans do. When they en- 
tertain, they turn their upper servant’s room into a dinner parlour, 
and give you cold crabs and dull knives, or, as frequently hap- 
pens, no knives at all. The ladders in our hen-houses, are clean- 
er than their stair cases. 

A few days ago I became acquainted with count Nivello, 


a most agreeable It<'ian gentleman, who, however, does not speak 
our language with great purity; yet, I comprehend him very to- 
lerably well. 
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PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 

The following letter will be read with emotions of pleasure 
and surprize by those who have heretofore mourned—not with- 
out strong apparent ground—over what they considered the 
wretched condition of France, induced by the unprecedented war 
which she has so iong sustained. Nothing can exhibit in a strong- 
er point of view the spirit and resources of that wonderful country. 

Ep. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sir—A friend of mine, well acquainted with France before 
the revolution of 1792, and who has lately made a trip to that 
ccuntry from England, writes to me on his relanding in England 
by letter dated October 7th, 1814. I send you all that he says on 
France; and your readers may implicitly rely on the accuracy of 
the account so far as he gives it from his own observation. 

Carlisle, Dec. 14, 1814. 7: & 

‘‘T shall proceed to give you some information respecting: 
the improvements I observed in my late trip to Paris, which has 
been a very pleasant one. 

“« At Havre | noticed very large piers, a very large wet dock 
finished, and another just begun, which with the old docks would 
make Havre equal to Liverpool. I was informed that similar im- 
provements were making in all the ports of the Channel, and I 
found it to be so at Dieppe. I crossed over to Honfleur; from 
thence to Caen, to see our friend Mr. R. I travelled along a 
magnificent road, of which about twenty miles were quite new, 
being opened about six months ago. The country was delightful; 
well cultivated; no waste land tobe seen. At Caen, the lace ma- 
nufactory is carried on to considerable extent. I became ac- 
quainted there with M. S. a very respectable Protestant clergy- 
man. On remarking to him that I saw very few beggars now, 
whereas the cities used to be crouded with them, and that the 
people were in general well clothed, he told me that there was 
not now one fourth of the number of beggars that there were be- 
fore the revolution; that the people were better fed, better 
clothed and better paid for their labour. This he accounted for 
in a great measure independent of the war, by the division and 


cultivation of the large domains beionging to the crown, the cler- 
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gy and the nobility. He rejoiced in the destruction of Bonaparte’s 
power, but acknowledged that he had done great things for the 
country. I spoke of the conscription: he said the conscription it- 
self, as a war measure was not much complained of; nor did he 
ever see any such disinclination to the service as was represented 
in the English prints; while it only amounted to one in fifty of the 
population, it was not much spoken of as a grievance; but latterly 
complaints were common, inasmuch at it amounted to one in 
thirty-five, and married men had been called upon to act as na- 
tional guards, and were drafted into the line, Last year also the 
rent fonciere, or land tax, had been increased one half. 

The loss in men from the beginning of the revolution to the 
present time, was usually calculated at four millions; but it ap- 
peared from authentic statistical documents, that the population 
within the bounds of oid France was one eighth greater now than at 
the commencement of the French revolution. He stated asa fact 
completely within his own knowledge, that he had baptized and 
there had been registered as many children within the last two 
years, as in the preceding ten. There are neither poor laws nor 
poor rates now in I'rance. There are noble establishments for 
the really necessitous, but every beggar is taken up and made to 
work, and paid according to his work. Indeed in Paris, there is 
scarcely a beggar to be seen, though they now begin cautiously 
to reappear. In Bonaparte’s time there were none. He furnish- 
ed employment for the people in so many useful undertakings, 
and provided establishments where the really impotent were sup- 
ported. Our friend R. informed me, that notwithstanding the 
amount of the rent foncicre, the real taxes upon an estate of 400 
acres were not the one half of what the proprietor of such an es- 
tate would pay in England. He lets his land at the rate of five 
pounds sterling per acre, owing, no doubt, to the market of Caen. 
I will send you a list of every description of tax he pays. 

From Caen to Paris is a most delightful country, and the roads 
in excellent order. The French Diligence is not so elegant as 
the English, but it is in reality much more commodious. I paid 
thirty-six livres (thirty shillings sterling) for 56 leagues. We 
had excellent dinners and suppers along the road, of ten and 
twelve dishes, consisting of fish, flesh, and fowl, and a desert with 
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plenty of wine,.for ten livres, or eight shillings and four pence 
sterling for three persons, including, servants. 

‘ At Paris I was greatly struck with the improvements since 
my time. Besides the palaces, which are beyond any description 
[ can give of them, many useful works have been completed, and 
many more begun and are now going on,excepting those which Bo- 
naparte intended to commemorate his own exploits. Fountains, 
bridges, quays, large and commodious market places, halles 
{such as the halle au bled or old corn-market) for the sale of 
wine, corn, cloth, leather, &c.—granaries for the storing of corn, 
large and commodious slaughter houses out of the city bounds, 
for within the city they are prohibited—new streets opened, old 
one’s widened—these, with various other improvements, show 
that nothing escaped the attention of Bonaparte—whatever my 
opinion of his conduct may be in other respects, his unremitted 
attention to useful improvements deserves great praise. 

“ At Rouen, the cotton works are greatly increased, and all 
the people in full employ. It is found that they can undersell the 
English. It is calculated that the cotton manufacture alone fur- 
nishes employment to more than four hundred thousand people. 
I was much struck with some of their articles of cotton manu- 
facture, particularly their shawls.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 
With two attempts at imitation. 
(Concluded from page 65) 


Art. II. Remarks ufion Article vii. in No. 31 of the Edinburgh 
Review. By the author of a “ Reply to the Calumnies of Oxford.” 


8vo. Oxford, pp. 112. 
When will this dung-hill cock have ceased to “ scream harsh 


horror from his discordant throat??? We supposed” (Here the 


sheet terminates.) 
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Here ends the specimen of Scottish criticism. I would say 
one word. on the grossness of the allusions which appear in some 
parts of this burlesque. If any one imagine I have done injustice 
to the fastidious delicacy of the Edinburgh Review, let him only 
refer to the article of Styles on methodists, tothe reply to the Ox- 
ford tutor, and indeed to almost every number which was issued 
before the publication of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
and he will there perceive that my caricature, though deeply co- 
loured, is not much distorted. 

The Quarterly Review has not quite so marked a character 
as its celebrated rival. Instituted, as it was, for almost the pro- 





fessed purpose of counteracting the enormous influence which 
the latter was acquiring in the united kingdoms, the most natu- 
ral and effectual method was, to adopt the same plan, and assume 
the same array, which had met with such uparalleled success. 


Hence we find in it a corresponding selection of topics, similar 


trains of disquisition, and a strength of thought, that ought to be 
said not so much to have been dorrowed from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, as it was the result of the progressive improvement of the 
human intellect, and of a certain masculine way ef handling lite- 
rary and philosophical subjects, which it was the good fortune 
only of the Edinburgh Review first to exhibit to the world. Still 
the new champions for ancient English establishments and 
principles, would disdain to be close imitators of their antagonists 
and it was necessary to have some difference in their respective 
armor, in order to place Trojan and Tyrian ina due light of dis- 
crimination. If Iam not mistaken, the principal traits of distinc- 
tion between these two reviews are the following: The Quarterly 
has more erudition, the Edinburgh, more philosophical investiga- 
tion;—The passion of the Quarterly is the pride of literature, that 
of the Edinburgh, the perversity of logic;—The Quarterly rather 
affects to be popular, the Edinburgh would be thought indepen- 
dent;—the Quarterly frequently exhibits traits of genuine and 
delicate humour; of that quality the Edinburg is almost entirely 
destitute, its wit being seldom otherwise than broad and obstrepe- 
rous. In matters of taste, the Quarterly may boast the greatest 
polish and delicacy of the faculty itself; but the Edinburgh far 
exceeds the other in subjecting taste toa most comprehensive 
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analysis. ‘The former seems to possess the brightest* visions in 
literature: the latter, the nicest and remotest ken. The other 





marks of distinction between them I will not enumerate, as they 
arise rather from the different causes in politics and religion, 
which each has espoused, than from any intrinsic qualities of the 
works themselves. It is time to proceed to the individual pe- 
culiarities of the Quarterly, which [ shall immediately attempt to 
expose in another mock-review. 

The minute and frivolous descriptions to be found in the 
following article, are intended to burlesque a certain writer in 
this Review, whom I should suppose to have walked all over 
England, and looked into every cranny of vulgar and mechanical 
life. His lucubrations are filled with a kind of useful common- 
place knowledge, which would very well fit a kitchen Cyclope- 
dia.t In one number, he carries you into an English man-of- 
war, and acquaints you with every beam and cable there; he as- 
stonishes you with disquisitions on the dry-rot, and teaches you 
the best mode of jointing timber, till you absolutely forget that 
you are a literary lounger, and imagine yourself a hopeful ap- 
prentice, poring over the Shifi-carfenter’s manual, in order to be 
qualified for service in his majesty’s docks at Greenwich. In 
another number, the same omniscient and sociable companion 
takes you by the hand, and carries you into every hovel from 
Land’s-end to Caithness, stopping occasionally as you proceed, 
at a methodist love-feast, or listening to old women who sing you 
litanies and ballads. I will not be positive, though I would not 
hesitate to express my belief that the Reviewer, who makes all 


* By bright visions in literature, 1 mean the quick perception of beauties 
mm other authors, and not the conceptions of genius itself. 

¢ It was this same writer who, in the twentieth number, obliged the 
world with an article on America, against the malice of which we should 
feel the deepest indignation, did we not conceive the most utter contempt 
for its ignorance. And yet, when we think how wilful that ignorance must 
have been, our indignation returns, though our contempt by no means dimin- 
ishes. It is somewhat consoling after all, to reflect that the Billingsgate 
and foulness and falsehood of the lowest of our own prints are sometimes out- 
stripped by the courtly oracles of literature and civilization m polished 


Europe. 
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this “ hawing and humming,’ in the language of Leigh Hunt’s 
Feast of the Poets, “is only Bob Southey.” Thus far for the 
parade of minutiz, which will be seen in the following article. 
The next object of imitation is their occasional vain display of 
erudition. I do not know enough of Chinese, Mr. Oldschool, to 
checker your pages with the senic-hieroglyphical figures of that 
language, but have presumed that the Hebrew would be quite 
as acceptable and unintelligible to your readers. Let any one 
witness the pages of the Quarterly Review, (Nos. 6, and 10,) 
while turned over at three or four rods distance, and he will un- 
derstand the reason of my introducing sucha profusion of He- 
brew in the following critique. As for the rest, I have slightly 
glanced at their exuberance in Latin quotation, at their bigotted 
attachment to the church of England—and the sheet abruptly 
breaks off in one of those peevish attacks on the Edinburgh Review, 
which began with their first number, and have been fretfully per- 
severed in, through every succeeding one, up to that which now 
lies on my table. 


FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED QUARTERLY REVIEW: 


Art. —. Zhe Locksmith’s Vade-Mecum,* or, an Essay on 
the Construction, Antiquity, and Excellence of the Lock and Key. 
By J.J.—Locksmith to his royal highness the prince of Wales. 
London, 4to. pp. 48. Murray. 


‘ Of all animals, man has the most invention. Much, indeed, 

is ascribed to the fox; much to the monkey; much to many other 

reathing beings; but it may perhaps be safely asserted, that man 

justly claims the preeminence over them all, and stands unrival- 

led and alone in point of intellectual acuteness. He, as Horace 
says, 

—micat inter omnes, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 


It is man who ranges through the extensive and variegated 
fields of science; he unlocks all her secret recesses; he unlocks 
the hidden treasures of nature; he unlocks the wonderful pene- 
tralia of art; he unlocks —— but this reminds us of our subject. 


* Thais article is fanciful. 
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“The lock’ and key are justly considered as the most com- 
plete instance of inventive ingenuity, that many centuries have 
produced; so simple in the structure, so efficient in the design, 
and so secure in the operation, that they may without hesitation 
be pronouced the chef d’euvre of smithery. What inconceiva- 
ble delicacy and art are employed in their conformation; what ex- 
quisite management is requisite in contriving and varying the 
wards, springs, bolts, &c. and adjusting them toe the places where 
they are to be used, and to the various occasions of using them. 

“ The author of the work under review, is a man of no com- 
mon pretentions. Possessed of a strong and original genius, the 
bias of which turned rather to the intricacies of mechanical arts, 
than to the refinements of literature, he was early placed as an 
apprentice to one of the most celebrated gun-smiths of the me- 
tropolis. Here he was imbued with an enthusiasm for his pro- 
fession, which led him to study it scientifically; and the result of 
his investigations in that interesting department of art, was the 
well known treatise on gunnery, which obtained the medal of the 
Royal Society of Smiths, and secured to the author an imperisha- 
ble name. On the lamented demise of his majesty’s late excellent 
Locksmith, every eye turned, as it were, instinctively on Mr. J. J. 
All knew and deplored the circumstance of his particular business, 
and felt the absurdity which would seem to flow from placing a 
gun-smith in the vacant office of a locksmith. But the feelings 
of the British people, when left to their spontaneous operation, 
universally surmount the most established prejudices; and the 
magnanimity of the British court knew too well how to dispose 
of its patronage, to pass over such shining merit, for the trifling, 
and almost nominal difference between the two professions. The 
consequence was, that Mr. J.J. was appointed to the station for 
which he was so eminently fitted, and his unremitting assiduities to 
his new employment, have been.the best test of his gratitude to- 
wards his royal highness. That the world may know how judi- 
cious and unerring is the discernment of a British prince, we felt 
it our duty to turn the attention of our readers to the merits of a 
new production from the same hand which executed the Treatise 
on Gunnery. The subject should be made popular; and we shall 
be well rewarded for our exertions, if we can throw any light up- 
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on its obscurest parts, and by supplying the deficiencies occasion- 





ed by the very limited education of Mr. J. J. induce throughout 
this mighty empire, a more general attention to the Lock and Key. 

“ We were sorry to observe an entire absence of method in 
this otherwise excellent production. But as it often falls to the 
lot of reviewers to be obliged to bring order out of confusion, we 
proceed with no great reluctance to the task of reducing the crude 
materials before us to an intelligible system. And first, we will 
begin with the lock. 

“From the various structures of locks accommodated to 
their different intentions, they acquire different names. Those 
placed on outer-doors are called stock-locks;—those on cham- 
ber-doors, spring-locks;—those on trunks, trunk-locks, padlocks, 
&e. Of these, the sfring-lock is the most considerable, both for 
the frequency of its use, and the curiousness of its structure. Its 
principal parts are the main-plate, the cover-plate, and the pin- 
hole: to the main-plate belong the key-hole, top-hooks, cross- 
wards, bolt-toe or bolt-nob, draw-back, spring-tumbler, pin of the 
tumbler, and the staples;—to the cover-plate belong the pin, main- 
ward, cross-ward, shank, the pot or bread, bow-ward, and bit.— 
Sometimes is connected with the spring-lock a latch, which is ex- 
tremely convenient, as it saves the trouble of purchasing two arti- 
cles at different times, and the expense of putting them on sepa- 
rately. Most generally to these latches are attached drass han- 
dies, which are liable to no inconvenience, except that the screw 
which fastens them gets sometimes worn out; in which case the 
handle comes off, and leaves nothing but a little iron stem, over 
which the hand has no power;—as is the unfortunate predicament 
at this moment of the lock on the door which opens into the cham- 
ber of the writer of this article.*—But to proceed; most srunk- 
docks are made of iron throughout; some, however, are constitu- 


* That the Quarterly Reviewers are fond of indulging the public with 
their private concerns and adventures, may be seen in several parts of their 
work, particularly in the review of Herrick’s Poems, No. 7, art. 2. Howe- 
ver, no one regrets to be made acquainted with incidents attached to such 
high and awful personages; the only question is, as to the propriety of their 
introduction, and whether a “Review” be the legitimate vehicle for self- 
biography? 
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ted of brass. Padlocks partake of the same diversification. Some 
locks admit of only one turning of the key; others admit of two. 
Spring-locks are generally connected to the door by means of 
screws; these we would describe, as well as the screw-driver, 
most minutely, did not our limits urge us to consider the key. 

‘© Many suppose that the key is of modern date, and that it 
was entirely unknown to the ancients. But we are of opinion 
that attentive examination will show this opinion to be fallacious. 
Not to mention the high probability that Tubal-Cain, that antedilu- 
vian instructor of every artificer in brass and iron, used to manu- 
facture this kind of instruments,—a little philology may give us 
some light on this point. The frequent occurrence of the word 
n> (keh) in the Scriptures, and the probability that keys must 
have been used in ancient times, at least, if for no other purpose, 
to secure the door of the ark amidst the horrors and dangers of 
the flood, induced us to resort to our lexicons. We were there 
in many instances confirmed in our conjectures. The word m3 
(kuch) signifies vigour, power, strength, force. And what vigour, 
power, strength, force can equal that of a lock and key? Again; 
the word nnd (ke-eA) is translated to restrain, in i. Sam. 3, 13. 
Now nothing so effectually restrains lawless violence and skulk- 
ing robbery as locks and keys, Once more; a certain Hebrew 
lexicographer derives from mp? (le keh, Fr.) which signifies 
to take, to receive, to retain; &c. the word mp (Queh) which 
is undoubtedly correct. But he translates this word prison, be- 
cause it takes and detains men. Now we would ask whether the 
prison detains men, or the lock and sey attached to it. For bya 
single simple operation of the QueA, or as it is now corrupted, key, 
the man is restrained from escaping, and a similar operation libe- 
rates him, without any regard to the prison walls. The key, theres 
fore, being that which detains men, is the proper translation of 
mp. We would infer from all this the great antiquity of the 


Jock and key, and the consequent veneration that ought to be paid 
to it. 


“ But to those who deny this venerable property to keys, it 
will be useful to correborate the above account by citations from 
profane writers. L. Molinus has given to the world a treatise of 
keys, Declavibus veterum. This work was printed at Upsal. The 
author derives the Latin name clavis from the Greek, «Asi, clan- 
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do, I shut;—or, perhaps, with less ingenuity and probability, from 








clam, privately. 

“ The invention of keys is owing to one Theodore of Samos, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Polydore Virgil; but this must be a mistake, 
the use of keys having been known before the siege of Troy;— 
and to recur once more to the Bible, how did Lot keep the detes- 
table miscreants of Sodom without his house, unless locks and 
keys were at that time in use? Molinus is of opinion that keys 
at first served only for untying certain knots, with which they an- 
ciently secured the doors; but the Laconic keys he maintains were 
nearly similar in use toour own. They consisted of three single 
teeth, and were made in the figure of an E, of which form 
there are some still existing in the cabinets of the curious. There 
was also another key, called CzAavaypx, made in the manner of a 
male-screw; which had its corresponding female in a bolt affixed 
to the door. 

“ One word more respecting its antiquity. Is it not proba- 
ble from the form of the letter K, which so closely resembles a 
key, and the great similarity of the sounds ka and key, that the lat- 
ter was in use when the former was invented. It is certain that 
Hebrew letters derived their names from the names of sensible 
objects which they resembled; as &, alefih a bull’s head, 3 beth, 
a house, 1, gime/,a camel, &c. &c.; and why not in the Italic K, 
ka, a key? 

“ Before we dismiss this article, we will close witha reflection 
or two relative to the subject. Let it be remembered, that it was 
the British government which patronized the profound author of 
the Treatise on Locks and Keys; and that it was the British 
government also which issued a patent lately to another ingenious 
manufacturer, who contrived a lock on new and simple principles, 
which we shall take the first opportunity to lay before our read- 
ers. In the mean time, let the inhabitants of these islands bear 
in mind how much they are indebted to a wise and provident mi- 
nistry for a great portion of the happiness they enjoy. That mi- 
nistry has condescended to take under its patronage, the Lock and 
Key; and it is to locks and keys that life owes its security and 
bliss. Millions of money, by one twist of a key, may be put out 
of the power of every accident;—may be secured from fire and 
from theives. Our safety by night, and often our tranquillity and 
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enjoyment by day, are owing to this simple instrument. When 
the door is locked, who but feels secure? who does not hug him- 
self in peace and satisfaction? Yes, the lock and key are indis- 
putably the basis of the happiness of life; 
“neque mordaces 
Aliter diffugiunt solicitudines.” 

Under their protection, no vile intruder can break on our peace, 
and disturb our domestic joys. All we may then fear is fallida 
mors ;—death, indeed, as the divine Horace expresses it, eguo ful- 
sat fede faufierum tabernas, regumque turres; he knocks at the 
door of the cottage or the palace, and enters too, notwithstanding 
all the locks and keys that man can invent. We say, that man 
can invent, because the conviction on our own minds, and we pre- 
sume on the minds of all who have examined the subject with 
due attention, is that the keys of heaven and hell are entrusted to 
the church of England, the sole and legitimate successor of the 
apostles, with Peter at their head. Even death, therefore, is not 
to be feared, by those who are within the pale of the established 
church. There is a set of malignant critics in the north, how- 
ever, whose drops of caustic satire have been liberally shed for 
the purpose of? ———-( The sheet closes here, but the catch-word 
is innovation. ) 

I had partly prepared myself, Mr. Oldschool, to defend the 
legitimacy of several points of burlesque in the foregoing article. 
But as it would encroach too much on your valuable limits, and 
seem to be like affixing a title to my own daubing, [ have left it 
to the decision of those who are familiar with the work in 'ques- 
tion, and who can judge better from the whole spirit of the imi- 
tation, than from any individual passages which could be speci« 
fied. In the mean time, let me not be considered as endeayour- 
ing to throw contempt on the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 
Had not my ideas of their excellence been unutterably exalted, 
and had I not conceived them to be standing monuments of the 
astonishing advances which literature and science have made in 
the present century, they never would have drawn my attention to 
their faults, nor would the honour of a place in your pages been 
now solicited by, Mr. Oldschool, 

Your sincere friend and admirer, 


A Lover or LITERATURE. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—ON SPURIOUS WORDS. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

There appears, in the Port Folio for July, a paper subscrib- 
ed W. A. in which the author becomes the advocate of certain 
words, which, in a former number, I had presented at your tribu- 
nal as trespassers upon the English language. 

I acknowledge that, when I noted those inaccuracies, which 
occurred to me in the course of casual reading, I did not expect to 
alarm so formidable an adversary, who appears to have bestowed 
upon philology “his days and his nights.’ But, perhaps, the 
very circumstance of my having interfered with a branch of learn- 
ing in which he is so deeply studied, has occasioned the acrimony 
of his reply; for I did not consider, that he who attempts to en- 
gage, however slightly, in a work, at which he has neglected to 
serve a regular apprenticeship, must expect the vengeance of all 
the trade. 

But my indulgent correspondent has courteously allowed me 
the liberty to vindicate myself, which I will proceed to do, with. 
out further premises, unless you, Mr. Oldschool, should refuse 
me equal indulgence, under the impression, that too many of 
your valuable pages have been already devoted to this subject. 

And first, let me ask my sagacious opponent, what duration 
of residence, agreeably to the established laws of naturalization, 
is sufficient to convert aliens to natives? when he shall have dis- 
covered this, he may with propriety exclaim Eveyxa! Evenxa! 

My antagonist calls forth as authority, the giant of literature. 
—‘“ Single words,” says Dr. Johnson, “ may enter by thousands, 
and the fabric of the tongue continue the same; but new phrase- 
ology changes much at once; it alters not the single stones of the 
building, but the order of the columns.’’—In the first place, | 
would inform our censor, that, since the holy tribunal of the in- 
quisition is in this country unauthorized, I do not feel myself com- 
pelled to attach implicit faith to all the dogmas of either Johnson 
or any other person:—and I would add, that this very Dr. John- 
son owes more of his reputation, as a correct and elegant writer, 
to the judicious selection of his words than to their accurate and 
splendid arrangement—more to the “ single stones of the building, 
than to the order of the columns.” Dr. Johnson, or our author 
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may as well assume, that foints are unnccessary in the composi- 
tion of a dine, as, that a proper selection of words is not requisite 
for the formation of an elegant sentence. But here my argumen- 
tative correspondent proceeds, “ when a word has been used by 
two or three good authors, it becomes legitimate.” Indeed! “ sure- 
ly it is now my privilege’’ to hazard a round assertion—when an 
illegal act has been committed by two or three good men it be- 
comes legal. Who does not immediately perceive the parallel 
between these assertions’ And with arguments similar to these, 
our ingenious reasoner proceeds to the close of his preliminary 
observations:—assuming conclusions without premises, and lay- 
ing down premises from which no conclusion can be drawn.— 
Such are the following:—That, because “ language is in a state of 
incessant fluctuation, there arise anomalies which no notoriety can 
correct; and which cannot be reduced to regularity’’—yet, instantly 
acknowledging, that “the grammatical errors of the writers who 
lived inthe reign of queen Anne, have been discovered and avoid- 
ed by those of a more modern date”—and that * the language’ 
(and language is composed of words) of our day is much more 
refined than that of Addison’s.”—* But, ne guid nimis.” 

Our counter-critic now commences “ feasting with a ranco- 
rous rapture upon the—catalogue.’’ As he does not remember 
to have met with the term unsatisfactoriness, let me first inform 
him, that he may find it in the Edinburgh Review. I cannot im- 
mediately recollect the number, but in the article, “ Miss Edge- 
worth’s Tales.”” The defence which is set up for this word is, that 
“it expresses an idea which is but indefinitely denoted by its usu- 


3? 


al synonyme dissatisfaction.” Why so?—only because this dis- 
satisfaction has been perverted to denote a positive idea, while it 
is merely a negative term, intended to express only the absence of 
satisfaction. Now, since unsatisfactoriness and dissatisfactoriness 
can express no more nor less, I maintain that they are synoymous. 
-—~Johnson, Boyle and W. A. to the contrary notwithstanding. 
My correspondent appears to have been before informed, that 
idinburgh is an improper substitute for Edinborough; and while 
[have unfortunately failed to add any thing to his information, he 
has, with a noble generosity, become my gratuitous instructor, 
teaching me, what I confess I have now learned for the first time, 
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that Fildelfjhy and Lunun are the English names of Philadelphia 
and London. But jesting apart, let me ask this writer if he has 
not, more than once, seen Ldinburgh written, and heard it pro- 
nounced for Edinborough; and if he has ever known the others to 


be written in a serious composition, or pronounced, but by the vul- 





gar, Lildelhhy and Lunun? 

The only apology which my correspondent offers for jer- 
Jectability and excitability is, that the latter has been used by Dr. 
Rush, an authority which /e (and I believe he alone) deems much 
less exceptionable than Fisher Ames. But admitting it had been 
used by hundreds less exceptionable, I repeat, that the adoption 
of a word by any writer or number of writers, does not render if 
unexceptionable. 

I am at a loss to discover upon what ground this writer coin- 
cides with my opinion of inurned and its opposite uninurned; for 
having adopted the principle, that custom or use, establishes the 
propriety of words, I know no case to which it will apply with so 
muc!: justice as to this; custom having invariably given currency 
to these words, which my opponent consents to discard. 

Although the writer does not directly admit, yet he ts “not 
prepared to deny, decefrtion and deceit are in the main synony- 
mous.” Weil—This is prima facie evidence, that conception and 
conceit, reception and receift are so likewise. But “ concefition in 
its primitive import, signifies gestation” —and might not conceit as 
well have signified gestation? for I believe covzceit and receifit to 
have been members of the English language long before the ad- 
mission of conception; and reception; and, that it was not until the 
former had been improperly perverted that the latter were tole- 
rated. I stiil contend, that conception was derived originally, if 
not immediately, from the verb ¢o conceive; for although the wri- 
ter says, that “it comes rather from the Latin term concepitio, which 
latter noun is analogically derived from the supine concefitum, com- 
ing from the verb concifiio”—yet this verb concipio signifies fo 
conceive, and from it conceftio and concefition are acknowledged 
to be derived. Inthe quotations which my correspondent has ad- 
duced, Icansee no reason why conceit might not be substituted fo: 


its synonyme, if we attach to it the idea which it ought, and, with- 
Ifthe French have 


out doubt, was originally intended to convey. 
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iheir conception, -and the Spanish their conceficion, they are in- 
tended to signify equally conception and conceit;—nor can sen- 
tentia or frenseé, with rigid propriety, be thus rendered. With 
the Portuguese language I have no acquaintance. 

To recefition and receifit the writer applies the same remarks 
exemplified by similar quotations, and pursues their etymology 
through the various inflections of several languages. Of course 
the same answer will apply to these as to the others. 1 will only 
add, that the French reception and the Spanish recedimient may, 
with as much propriety be rendered receift as recefition; and 
that the word recedido which is here rendered receift, is the past 
participle of the verb recedir, signifying received, and that it can- 
not be otherwise rendered, without the most egregious miscon- 
struction. 

Again I am so fortunate as to be in opinion with our linguist 
with regard to the connexion of the preposition from with the ad- 
verbs hence, thence, and whence. But, he says, it is not to my sa- 
gacity that he is indebied for the discovery; for the error had been 
noted long before, &c. I acknowledge it:—and only regret that it 
had not as long before been corrected. For it is not, as the writer 
suspects, “ too deeply rooted in our language to be eradicated;”’ 
and although he may “ produce examples of it from the writers of 
the days of James and higher, down to our own’’—though “ there 
is scarcely one good writer who has not used it’”’—yet it is far from 
being “ rendered familiar by the irresistible law of custom.” So 
far, that I may venture to assert,—there is not atolerable writer 
whom it ever escapes, without the most unwarrantable inadvert- 
ence to his pen. It is an erroneous remark of Dr. Campbell, 
that “it has arisen from a servile imitation of the French d’on, 
ici, de la, &c.” for these words signify not from whence, &c. but 
from where, from here, from there, and are the synonyma of our 
vhence, hence, and thence. I cannot conceal my astonishment, that 
this writer who appears so eminently versed in various languages, 
should become so strenuous an advocate for this palpable redun- 
dance, as to qualify the acknowledgment, “ that it ought to be 


, 


banished from the language.’”’ I can readily relieve the “ peculiar 


anxiety’’ of my correspondent, by informing him that Ihave “ hap- 


pened to dif: into a certain work calied the Philosophy of Rhetor- 
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ic;’’-—and had Ae done more than diffed into the second chapter 
of the second book he would scarcely have been so acrimonious 
in censuring my attempt at verbal criticism. 

I have no further remarks to make upon the communica- 
tion of W. A_ than to assure him, that whatever appearance of 
sarcasm it may bear, I have written nothing but with the most per- 
fect good nature;—that far from feeling animosity towards him, | 
am rather grateful for his endeavour to enlighten me,——that, were 
I able, I should be unwilling to apply the “ /ash of correction,’— 
and, that I shall ever hold myself entirely open to conviction. 
Washington, Col. July, 1814. PLAINTIFF. 


-—_----—_—_- -—- 


REMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE’S HAMLET. 


Ir is a fact which must be well known to most of the stu- 
dents of Shakspeare, that there have been long afloat in the lite- 
rary world various hypotheses touching the origin and true inter- 
pretation of the play of Hamlet. While some consider that in- 
teresting drama as being, what it purports, the image of a mur- 
der perpetrated on one of the ancient kings of Denmark, and 
cven assert that the traditions of the north designate, at this day, 
the very spot where the foul and unnatural deed was consumma- 
ted, others contend that it is commemorative of the murder of lord 
Darnley, through the instrumentality of Mary queen of Scotts 
A third class have regarded -the performance as a mere fiction, 
unsupported even by traditionary authority, and originating entire- 
ly in the wonderfully inventive imagination of its author. 

For the satisfaction and amusement of such of our readers 
as may be curious on this subject, we will detail in the present 
article, the chief arguments that have been urged in favour of the 
second hypothesis. They are derived from the similarity suppo- 
sed to exist between the scheme and concomitant circumstances 
of the reputed murder of Hamlet, and those of the actual mur- 
der of the unfortunate Darnley. The former of these enormities 
is thus disclosed to young Hamlet by the ghost of his murdered 
father. 
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*°Tis given out, that, sleeping in my orchard* 

A serpent stung me; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death, 

Rankly abused: but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 

Now wears his crown 


that incestuous, that adu/lterate beast, 





With witcheraft of his wit, with traiterous gifts, 


won to his shameful lust 





The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen: 
O Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 
From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
‘That it went hand and hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
T'o those of mine! 
Sleeping within mine orchard, 

My custom always of the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy unele stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous distilment; whose : ffect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

Most lazar like, with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once despatch’d, 
Cut off even in the blossom of my sin, 
Unhousell’d, unanointed unaneal’d; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 


O horrible! O horrible! most horrible! —Acé. 1. Se. 35. 


So much for Hamlet. <A striking parallel in the death of 


Darnley is supposed to be substantiated by the following detail. 


* Orchard} for Garnen, (says Mr. Steevens.) So in Romeo and Juliet 


“The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb.” 


tf From Hort-vard, from the Latin Hortus, a garder 
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“ Sometime before the death of iord Darnley, he was seized 
with a very dangerous and violent distemper, which was imagined 
to be the effect of foison;* he however got the better of it. The 
manner of his death was mysterious: the house in which he lodged 
was blown up at night with gunpowder, and his body was found 
lying in an adjacent garden, untouched by fire, and with no bruise 
or mark of violence about him.” 

When Mary was brought prisoner to Edinburgh, after her 
surrender to the rebels at Carberry-hill, Malvill says, “ the com- 
mon people cried out against her at the windows and stairs. Others 
again evidenced their malice in setting up a banner or ensign, 
whereupon the king was painted /ying dead under a tree,’ and 
the young prince upon his knees praying, “ Judge and revenge 
my cause, O Lord.” Tytler’s Inquiry, Vol. I. p. | 


wo 
(oO. 


“* Revenge this foul and most unnatural murder.” —Hamlet. 


In a letter inthe European Magazine for April 1799, on 
this subject, is a quotation from Dr. Robertson, yol.i. p. 449, which 
says, on the authority of Crawford, “ several suspected persons 
were seized, captain Blackadder and threet others were condemn- 
ed and executed; but no discovery of importance was made. If 
we believe some historians, they were convicted on sufficient evi- 
dence. If we give credit to others, their sentence was unjust, 
and they denied with their latest breath any knowledge of the 
crime for which they suffered.” Is not this, with the name of 


Black 4dder, alluded to in 


“Its being given out that a serpent stung him?” 


* Dr. Robertson (in his History of Scotland, Vol. i. p. 405.) speaking of 
the illness of lord Darnley a short time before his death, and that it was imputed 
to the effects of poison; adds in a note, “ Buchanan and Knox are positive that 
the king had been poisoned. They mention the black and putrid pustules which 
broke out all over his body.” Buchanan's words are, ‘* blew pustules arose all 
over his body, withso much pain and torment, that there was little hopes of his 
life.” He says before, ‘‘ the poison wrought sooner, than those who gave it sup- 
posed it would.” 

{7 In thedumb show of the play, we have this number mentioned. “ The 
prisoner, with some two or ¢/ree mutes.” And the confederacy of Murray, Mor- 


ton, and Lethington, were in fact the instigaters of Bothwell to the murder. 
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in the forged process of his death, and in 


‘“ The serpent that did sting thy father’s life, 


Now wears his crown?” 


With respect to the term “ adulterate beast,’ in Hamlet, ne 
mention is made of any illicit connexion before marriage. But 
Bothwell was openly accused of adultery. 

The contrast of the “ natural gifts’? of the two kings is 
pointed, and does not seem consistent with the other circumstan- 
ces in the play. 

“ Claudius was younger than Hamlet’s father, that unless 
he was deformed, (and it does not appear that he was) having 
youth in his favour, the contrast could not be so very great. Old 
Hamlet had a son thirty years of age at this time, and other pas- 
sages in the play, lead us to suppose that the king and queen were 
certainly past the prime of life, not to say old. 

“ Lord D. was the handsomest young man in the kingdom. 
Bothwell was twenty years older than Mary, and is represented 
by the historians of that time as an ugly man” 

In the same manner the king’s speaking of his having been 
taken off “in the d/ossom of his sin,’ seems incompatible with 
the ideas we have of his age and good qualities, not to say virtues; 
but it is most truly applicable to lord D. who was murdered in 
the 21st year of his age. 

Bothwell, it may be added, was indicted for “ the cruel and 
horrid murder of the most excellent, most high, and most migh- 
ty prince the king, the late most dear spouse of the queen’s ma- 
jesty, our sovereign lady, &c. “as he was taking his rest, &c.”’ 
and was by him “ killed ¢raiterously and cruelly, wilfully, and by 
premeditated felony.”—Szate Trials. 

These resemblances will be strengthened by a few other 
passages from different parts of the play; particularly the direc- 
tions for the dumb show in the play scene.—Act. III. So. 2. 

“ Enter a king and a queen, very lovingly; the queen embra- 
cing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes show of protesta- 
tion unto him. He takes her up, and reclines his head upon her 
neck: lays him down upon a bank of flowers; she, seeing him 


asleef leaves him.’ And again: 
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** Sleep rock thy brain: 
And never come mischance betwixt us twain.” 


Mr. Tytler, in his Inquiry, Vol. II. p. 80. commenting on 
Dr. Robertson’s account of this transaction says: 

“ She leads her husband, the destined victim to the house of 
slaughter; she attends him with the most assiduous care. She 
was seldom, says our author, from him through the day; she slept 
several nights in the chamber under his apartment. The very 
night of his death, she passed several hours with him, she affec- 
tionately kissed him at parting, and taking a ring from her finger, 
she put it on his. And the scene being. now prepared, /orresco 
referens, she leaves him to his fate; leaves him in the hands of 
his bloody executioners!” 

In a letter on this subject inthe European Magazine, for 
March 1799, the following very remarkable particular is pointed 
out, a farther allusion to “ the very day of the week on which the 
murder was perpetrated, mentioned by Hamlet, though in an in- 
direct manner. And he could not well be more explicit, with- 
out fixing it beyond a doubt to Mary’s story.” 

“In Act II. Sc. 2, where Hamlet is with Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, occasionally throwing in his wild flights and insinua- 
tions concerning the murder, his situation in the court, and the bu- 
siness he has in hand towards his “ uncle-father and aunt-mother,”’ 
he sees Polonius, and says he is coming to tell him of the players, 
and determines to play him off; and that he may not give hima 
clue to his information, he turns to them in a grave manner and 
says, “ You say right, sir,on Monpbay morning, ’twas then indeed.” 
Dr. Robertson, Vol. I. p. 411, says, “on Sunday the ninth of 
February, about eleven at night, the queen left the Kirk of Field, 
in order to be present at a masque in the palace. At two next 
morning (Monpay) the house in which the king lay was blown 
up with gunpowder.” 

“ The curse which the player queen invokes upon herself, 
should she marry again after the death of her first husband, is ex- 
actly what befel Mary on that occasion: 


** Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light! 


Sport and repose lock from me, day, and night! 
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To desperqtion turn my trust and hope! 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope! 

Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it destroy! 
Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 


If once a widow, ever I be wife —Act 3, Se. 2. 


‘“‘ This does not appear to be the usual strain of a poet wri- 
ting from his own general ideas of what a queen would think to 
be the worst that could befal her. But of an imagination fixed 
to one particular object, and describing that. The word frisor 
is very remarkable.”’ 

Such are, as far as we recollect, all the material arguments 
that have any bearing direct or collateral on the subject under 
consideration. Having laid them before our readers, we leave 
ach one to form his own conclusions, without any wish to fore- 
stall his judgment. 


PORTER’S JOURNAL. 


As the religious views and ceremonies of a people, with the 
conceptions they entertain of a Supreme Being and a future state, 
constitute some of the most prominent points in their history, we 
latter ourselves that the following account of the religion of the 
inhabitants of Madison Island, extracted fom the Journal of com- 
modore Porter, will not be read without considerable interest. 


“ In one of those excursions, I was led to the chief place of 
religious ceremony of the valley. It is situated high up the val- 
ley of the Havvous, and I regret extremely that I had it net in my 
power to make a correct drawing of it on the spot, as it far ex- 
ceeds in splendor every thing of the kind described by captain 
Cook, or represented in the plates which accompany his voyage. 
In a large and handsome grove formed by bread fruit, cocoa-nut 
and toa trees, (the tree of which the spears and war clubs are 
made) and a variety of other trees with which I am not ac- 
quainted, situated at the foot of a steep mountain by the 
side of a rivulet, and on a_ platform made after the usual 
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manner, is a deity formed of hard stone, about the common 
height of a man, but larger proportioned every other way: it is in 
a squatting posture and is not badly executed; his ears and eyes 
are large, his mouth wide, his arms and legs short and small, and, 
on the whole, is such a figure as a person would expect to meet 
among a people where the art of sculpture is in its infancy. Ar- 
ranged on each side of him, as well as in the rear and front, are se- 
veral others, of nearly equal size, formed of the wood of the bread- 





fruit tree; they are no more perfect in their proportions than the 
other, and appear to be made on the same model; probably they 
are copies, and the stone god may serve as the model of perfec- 
tion for all the sculptures of the island, as their household gods, 
their ornaments for the handles of their fans, their stilts, and, in 
fact, every representation of the figure of a man is made on the 
same plan. To the right and left of those gods are two obelisks, 
formed very fancifully and neatly of bamboos and the leaves of the 
palm and cocoa-nut trees interwoven, and the whole handsomely 
decorated with streamers of white cloth, which give them a pic- 
turesque and elegant appearance; the obelisks are about thirty- 
five feet in height, and about the base of them were hung the 
heads of hogs and tortoises, as I was informed, as offerings to 
their gods. On the right of this grove, distant only a few paces, 
were four splendid war canoes, furnished with their outriggers 
and decorated with ornaments of human hair, coral shells, &c. 
with an abundance of white streamers; their heads were placed 
toward the mountain, and in the stern of cach was a figure of a 
man with a paddle steering, in full dress, ornamented with plumes, 
earings made to represent those formed of whales’ teeth, and 
every other ornament of the fashion of the country. One of the 
canoes was more splendid than the others, and was situated near- 
or the grove. I inquired who the dignified personage might be 
who was scatcd in her stern, and was informed that this was the 
priest who had been killed, not long since, by the Happahs. The 
stench here was intolerable from the number of offerings which 
had been made, but, attracted by curiosity, I went to examine the 
canoes more minutely, and found the bodies of two of the Typees, 
whom we had killed in a bloated state lying in the bottom of that 
of the priest, and many other human carcasses, with the flesh still 
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on them, lying about the canoe. The other canoes, they inform- 
ed me, belonged to different warriors who had been killed, or died 
not long since. I asked them why they had placed their effigies 
in the canoes, and also why they put the bodies of the dead Ty- 
pees in that of the priest; they told me (as Wilson interpreted) 
that they were going to Heaven, and that it was impossible to get 
there without canoes. The canoe of the priest being large, he 
was unable to manage it himself, nor was it right that he should, 
he being now a god: they had, therefore, placed in it the bodies 
of the Happahs and Typees, which had been killed since his death, 
to paddle him to the place of his destination; but he had not been 
able yet to start, for the want of a full crew, as it would require 
ten to paddle her, and as yet they had only procured eight. They 
told me also that the taboo, laid in consequence of his death, 
would continue until he had started on his voyage, which he would 
not be able to do until they had killed two more of their enemies, 
and by this means complete his crew. I inquired if he took any 
sea stock with him: they told me he did, and pointing to some 
red hogs in an enclosure, they informed that they were intended 
for him, as well as a quantity of bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
which would be collected from the trees in the grove. I inquir- 
ed if he had far to go; they replied, no: and pointing to a small 
square stone enclosure, informed me that was their heaven, that 
he was to go there; this place was tabooed, they told me, for every 
one except their priests. 

Gattanewa was present at the time this information was 
given me by some of the priest’s servants or underlings, who had 
the charge of the place, and resided in houses constructed for 
them in front of the grove. Some time previous to this I had 
been tabooed at my request by Gattanewa: this gave me the privi- 
lege of visiting and examining all their places of religious wor- 
ship, and I now took advantage of my right in going into the 
grove among the gods, accompanied by the attendants on the 
place. Wilson could not accompany me there, and I was not 
enabled to make inquiry on many subjects; but observing that 
they treated all their gods with little respect, frequently catching 
them by their large ears, drawing my attention to their wide 


mouths, their flat noses, and large eyes, and pointing out to me, 
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by signs, all their other deformities. | told Wilson to inform them 
I thought they treated their gods very disrespectfully—they told 
me that those were like themselves, mere attendants on their di- 
vinity, as they were on the priest; that I had not yet seen their 
greatest of all gods, that he was in a small house, which they 
pointed out, situated at the corner of the grove; and on my expres- 
sing a desire to see him, after a short consultation among them- 
selves, they brought him out on the branch of the cocoa-nut tree, 
when I was surprized to find him only a parcel of paper cloth se- 
cured to a piece of a spear about four feet long; it in some mea- 
sure resembled a child in swaddling cloths, and the part intended 
to represent the head had a number of strips of cloth hanging 
from it about a foot in length; I could not help laughing at the ri- 
diculous appearance of the god they worshipped, in which they al! 
joined me with a great deal of good humour, some of them dan- 
dling and nursing the god, as a child would her doll. They now 
asked me if I should like to see some of their religious ceremo- 
nies, and on my answering in the affirmative, they seated them- 
selves ina ring, and placed the god, with the cocoa-nut branch 
under him, on the ground: one of them stood in the circle before 
the god, and as soon as the others began to sing and clap their 
hands, he fell to dancing with all his might, cutting a number of 
antic capers, then picking up the god, and whirling it over his shoul- 
ders several times, laid it down again, when a pause ensued: they 
now began another song, when the dancer, with no less violence 
than before, after wiiirling the god about, carried it out of the 
circle and laid it down on the ground: then shifted it from place 
to place, and afterwards returned it to the cocoa-nut branch with- 
in the circle. After a short pause the dancer asked the singers 
several questions with great earnestness, and on their all answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he took up the god on the branch and de- 
posited it inthe house. I inquired of Wilson the purport of the 
song; he told me they were singing the praises of their god; but 
this was all he could tell me. The inquiries of the dancer were 
whether this was not the greatest of all gods, whether they were 
not bound to sacrifice their lives to preserve him, and whether, if 
they should lose him, there would not be an end of their race. 


They showed me an abundance of plumes and other ornaments 
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belonging to their’divinity, and in front of the house, where he was 
kept, there was a kind of sedan chair, ornamented with leaves and 
cloth in the most fanciful manner, which was for the purpose of 
carrying their god on some ceremony. I endeavoured to ascer- 
tain whether they had an idea of a future state, rewards and pun- 
ishments, and the nature of their heaven. As respects the latter 
article, they believed it to be an island, somewhere in the sky, 
abounding with every thing desirable; that those killed in war and 
carried off by their friends go there, provided they are furnished 
with a canoe and provisions, but that those who are carried off by 
the enemy, never reach it unless a sufficient number of the enemy 
can be obtained to paddle his canoe there, and for this reason they 
were so anxious to procure a crew for their priest, who was killed 
and carried off by the Happahs. They have neither rewards nor 
punishments in this world, and I could not learn that they expect- 
ed any in the next—their religion, however, is like a play-thing, an 
amusement to them, and I very much doubt whether they, at any 
moment, give it a serious thought; their priests and jugglers ma- 
nage those matters for them; what they tell them they believe, 
and do not put themselves to the trouble of considering whether 
itis right or wrong. Ifthe priests tell them they shall have rain 
within a certain period they believe him, if it does not rain agree- 
able to his prediction they think no more of it. They deal greatly 
in charms and incantations; by them they believe they can procure 
the death of their enemies, and effect the cure of the most danger- 
ous wounds and sickness; the priests are their principal surgeons 
and physicians; they lose many of their patients, still the people 
believe them none the less; they are not fond of trouble, and least 
of all, the trouble of thinking. They are very credulous, and will 
as readily believe in one religion as another. I have explained to 
them the nature of the Christian religion, in a manner to suit their 
ideas; they listened with much attention, appeared pleased with 
the novelty of it, and agreed that our God must be greater than 


theirs. Had a catholic priest been with me at the moment, he 
might have made converts of every individual inthe valley. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain a correct idea of their religion; I do not believe that 
one native in a thousaud can explain the nature of it; the priests 
themselves appear much at a loss. ‘Tawattaa attached himself to 
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Mr. Adams, having learnt that he was our priest. Mr. Adams 
endeavoured to collect from him some notions of his religion, and 
among other things inquired of him whether, according to their 
belief, the body was translated to the other world or only the spi- 
rit: the priest, after a considerable pause, at length replied, that 
the flesh and bones went to the earth, but that all within went to 
the sky: from his manner, however, the question seemed greatly 
to embarrass him, and it appeared as though a new field was open- 








ed to his view. 
“‘T believe, from what I have seen and learnt of these people, 


that their religion is the same as that of the Society and Sandwich 
Islands; a religion that not only perplexed captain Cook, but all 
the learned men who accompanied him to find out, and as may be 
naturally supposed has greatly perplexed me. Their priests are 
their oracles; they are considered but little inferior to their Gods; 
to some they are greatly superior, and after their death they 
rank with the chief divinity. Besides the gods at the bu- 
rying place, or morai, for so it is called by them, they have their 
household gods, as well as small gods, whch are hung round their 
necks, generally made of human bones, and others, which are 
carved on the handles of their fans, on their stilts, their canes, and 
more particularly on their war-clubs; but those gods are not held 
in any estimation, they are sold, exchanged, and given away with 
the same indifference as any other object, and indeed the most 
precious relic, the skulls and other bones of their relations, are 
disposed of with equal indifference. 

“ When we were at war with the Typees, the Happahs and 
Tayechs made a strict search in the houses of the enemy for the 
skulls of their ancestors, who had been slain in battle (knowing 
where they were deposited); many were found, and the posses- 
sors seemed rejoiced that they had recovered from the enemy 
so inestimable a relic. Dr. Hoffman seeing a man with three or 
four skulls slung round his waist, asked him for them, and they 
were given up immediately, although they had belonged to his 
father, brother, or some near relation. Next day several appear- 
ed at the village with skulls to traffic for harpoons. A very old 
man came to the village as a representative from one of the tribes, 
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and wishing to make me a present, and having nothing else to 
give me, took from his neck a string of bones cut in the form of 
their geds, and assured me they were the bones of his grandmother. 

“ In religion these people are mere children; their morais are 
their baby-houses, and their gods are their dolls. I have seen 
Gattanewa with all his sons, and many others sitting for hours to- 
gether clapping their hands and singing before a number of little 
wooden gods laid out in small houses erected for the occasion, and 
ornamented with strips of cloth; they were such houses as a child 
would have made, of about two feet long and eighteen inches high 
and no less than ten or twelve of them in a cluster like a small 
village; by the side of this were several canoes, furnished with 
their paddles, seines, harpoons, and other fishing apparatus, and 
round the whole a line was drawn to show that the place was ta- 
booed; within this line was Gattanewa and others, like overgrown 
babies, singing and clapping their hands, sometimes laughing and 
talking, and appeared to give their ceremony no attention; he 
asked me if the place was not yery fine; and it was on this occa- 
sion that he tabooed me, in order to give me an opportunity of ap- 
proaching the gods and examining them more closely. The 
whole ceremony of tabooing me consisted in taking a piece of 
white cloth from the hole through his ear, and tying it around my 
hat as a band: I wore this badge for several days, and, simple as 
it was, every one I passed would Call out taboo, and avoid touch- 
ing me. I inquired the cause of this ceremony of Gattanewa, 
and he told me he was going to catch tortoise for the gods, and 
that he should have to pray to them several days and nights for 
success, during which time he should be tabooed and dare not en- 
ter a house frequented by women. 

“ White among those people is considered sacred: a white 
flag is an emblem of peace, and a white flag marks out their ta- 
booed and most sacred places, they have also a method of designa- 
ting the places which are tabooed by bundles of long sticks about 
half the size of the wrist, with the bark stripped off and placed 
on end, these are planted on all the platforms of stones where 
women are not permitted to approach, and this practice appears 
more generally adopted than any other—the sticks used on such 
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occasions are of a very light and white kind of soft wood (used 
by the natives for producing fire by friction) of the bark of which 
they made cordage of a handsome and strong quality.” 


From the state of the arts among a people, no less than from 
their language, traditions and corporeal resemblances, reasonable 
conjectures, at ieast, may be formed respecting their origin. With 
a view to furnish some ground of speculation on this point, we 
lay before our readers a plate representing the stilts used by the 


natives of Madison Island, simply remarking, that the ornamental 
‘parts of them resemble not a little the carving of the Egyptians. 


“ In his description of their stilts, he (Mr. Fluerien) is very 
minute and accurate, and equally incorrect in his conjectures as 
to their use; he supposes them intended for the purpose of ford- 
ing the streams, which he believes are occasioned by tie frequent 
inundations to which he thinks the island is liable: I can assure Mr. 
Fleurien that they are used only for amusement. Can it be sup- 
posed, for a moment, that a nation of people who are amphibious, 
who are one half of their time in the water, who are in the habit 
of bathing at almost every stream, who are almost destitute of 
clothing and perfectly naked from the upper part of the thighs 
downwards, should fall into so ridiculous an expedient for crossing 
the insignificant rivulets of an island, whose circumference does 
not exceed twenty leagues, rivulets which the greater part of the 
year are nearly dry, and at all times barely afford sufficient water 
for a ship? 

“ They are used,.as I before observed, solely for amusement; 
they enter into their gymnastic exercises, they run with them, and 
endeavour to trip one another. They are curiously wrought, and 
as Mr Fleurien wrote his description of those of the island of St. 
Christiana, with a pair of stilts before him, and as the description 
answers exactly to those of Nooaheevah (Madison’s Island) I take 
the liberty of using the words of that elegant writer. 

wii The care they take to build their houses on stone platforms, 
which raise them to a certain elevation above the ground, has 
already indicated that their island must be exposed to inundations; 
and the use which they make of stilts, confirms this opinion. 
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These stilts, to which the English voyagers appear not to have 
paid attention, are contrived in a manner which announces that the 
inundations are not regular, but vary in their height: and want, 
which is the parent of industry, has suggested to the inhabitants 
of St. Christiana a method as simple as it is ingenious, by which 
this help, that is necessary to them for keeping up a communica- 
tion with each other in the rainy season, may be employed equal- 
ly as well in the highest waters, as the lowest. For this purpose 
each stilt is composed of two pieces: the one, of hard wood and 
of a single piece, may be called the step; the other is a pole of 
light wood, more or less long according to the stature of the per- 
son who is to make use of it. The step is eleven or twelve inch- 
es in length, an inch and a half in thickness; and its breadth, 
which is four inches at the top, is reduced to half an inch at the 
bottom. The hind part is hollowed out like a gutter or scupper, 
in order to be applied against the pole, as a check or fish is, in 
sea terms, applied against a mast; and it is fastened to the pole at 
the height required by that of the waters, by sennet or lashings of 
cocoa-nut bass: the upper lashing passes through an oblong hole, 
pierced in the thickness of the step; and the lower one embraces, 
with several turns, the thin part, and confines it against the pole. 
The projecting part, which I should call the clog, and on which 
the foot is to rest cross wise bends upwards as its branches from 
the pole: this clog is an inch and a half in thickness; and its 
shape is nearly that of the prow of a ship, or of a rostrum, or, if 
the reader please, that of a truncated nautilus. ‘The under part 
of this sort or shelb is slightly striated throughout its whole sur- 
face, and the striae commence from the two sides in order to join 
in the lower part on the middle, and there form a continued web; 
its upper surface is almost flat for receiving the foot, and it is in 
like manner ornamented with striz of no great depth, which form 
regular series of salient angles and of re-entering angles. The 
clog is supported by the bust of a human figure, in the attitude 
of a Cariatides, wrought in a grotesque manner, which greatly 
resembles a support of the Egyptian kind; it has below it a second 
figure of the same kind, but smaller, the head of which is placed 
below the breasts of the larger one; the hands of the latter are 
placed flat on the stomach, and its body is terminated by a long 
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sheath, in order to form the lower and pointed part of the step. 
The arms, as well as the other parts of the body of the two figures, 
are angularly striated, like the upper face of the clog. The na- 
tives of Santa Christiana make a very dextrous use of their stilts, 
and would, in a race, dispute the palm with our most experienced 
herdsmen in stalking with theirs over the heaths of Bordeaux. 
The pains taken by the former in ornamenting with sculpture, 
those which they had invented, may prove that they set on them 
a great value, for this work executed on a very hard wood, with 
the sort of tools which they employ, must cost them much trouble, 
and require a very considerable portion of time: besides they are 
seen amusing themselves in keeping up the habit of walking with 
stilts; this exercise enters into their games, and constitutes a part 
of their gymnastics.” (Page 178, vol.i. Marchand’s voyage.) 


ee 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANECDOTE OF MR. WEST THE PAINTER. 


Wuen Mr. West was painting his “ Death of Wolfe,” an 
heroic picture which he treated in so novel a manner that the 
artist intended to conceal it till its completion, archbishop Drum~ 
mond, for whom Mr. West had before painted his Agrippina, ac- 
cidentally came into the room, and was so greatly struck with 
that boldness of innovation which dressed an heroic action in mod- 
ern attire, that after some questions and expressions of doubt as 
to its success, he went for sir Joshua Reynolds, and in less than 
au hour, they were both in Mr. West’s painting room. When 
sir Joshua came in, he expressed the greatest alarm for Mr. 
West’s reputation, warned him of the hazardous nature of his at- 
tempt, and told him the people of England would never be recon- 
ciled to heroes in coats and waistcoats. However, Mr. West said 
that he would send for the archbishop and sir Joshua when the 
picture was completed, and if they condemned it then, it should 
go into his closet; but that he had determined to venture on @ 
picture that would speak to the meanest intellects, in order to 
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show some illiberal critics, who had before accused him of pla- 
giarism from old basso relievos, that he could paint from himself. 
When the picture was completed, Mr. West brought his friends 
to view it, according to his engagement; sir Joshua stood silent 
before it about a quarter of an hour, and then very liberally told 
Mr. West that the picture would not only succeed, but open a 
new 2xra in painting. 

Garrick offered to lie for Wolfe, but West refused his offer, 
upon the conviction that if the general were painted from the ac- 
tor, the figure would inevitably be Garrick, and not Wolfe. 

Mr. West has always expressed himself thankful that his stu- 
dies in painting were unknown and unregarded as they were, for by 
that means he went to them without any of those prejudices which 
schools impart. When he went to Italy, so far was he from relish- 
ing the style of painting which then obtained in that country, that 
he saw and ridiculed its absurdities at once. At that time nothing 
was painted there but Madonas and children, with perhaps two 
or three Cupids in the air; and in England, no characters in the 
heroic picture were represented in any thing else than Roman or 
Gothic armour. Even sir Joshua Reynolds, till after Mr. West’s 
time, never painted a portrait but in a fancy dress. All this was 
altered by West’s death of Wolfe; and it was for this style of 
painting and not for his Regulus (the first picture Mr. West 
painted for the king,) or his Agrippina, that France gave him 
that sumptuous entertainment upon admitting him a member of 
the National Institute. 


—_— -— --~------—_— 





DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE most profound and polished writers in the English 
language tell us that the stage ought to be a school of agreeable 
morality. Ifthis be really true, it naturally follows that those 
plays are the best which afford us the most pleasing instruction, and 
that it is a most gross absurdity to imagine that a strict adherence 
to the severity of critical discipline, or a slavish imitation of the 
ancients, will at all contribute to the perfection of a play, or help 
to constitute the excellence of dramatic literature. 
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Aristotle, whose rules respecting the unities of time and 
place, and dramatic composition have been the stays in which the 
French critics would lace up Genius into unnatural stiffness and 
distortion, drew those rules from the tragedies of the great Greek 
dramatists, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. and instead of 
being the inventor, was only the retailer of the old fashions of his 
country: nor did he hope that they would enable a poet to form 
a tragedy, he only meant them to prevent poets more bold than 
judicious from running wild into absurdities—Great works from 
which he collected his precepts, had been written in the zra of 
the Grecian greatness, when the muses and the arts neither ef- 
feminately delicate nor audaciously bold, assumed their highest 
character. But the living manners had degenerated; and he, and 
after him Quintilian strove, but strove in vain, to restore by doc- 


trine, the excellence that had been inspired by sentiments and 


fashioned by manners. 
The idea of applying the same rules to all ages and all 
countries, is as absurd as that of a panacea in medicine, a catho- 


licon, such as advertising quacks have frequently offered for the 
cure of all and every sort of distempers that afflict the human 
frame, in all ages, climates, and constitutions. 

The first thing for an author to consider, who means to ex- 
hibit his productions with advantage on the stage,.is the genius 
of the people before whom they are to be represented. Differ- 
ent countries have their different manners, and on this simple ac- 
count, it is utterly impossible ever to establish an universal cri- 
terion for dramatic excellence in writing. The long winded cold 


declamations, which suit, or atleast did once suit the taste of a 
French audience, would make an Englishman or an American 
yawn, while on the other hand, that force of fable, that strength of 
plot and variety of business which is necessary to entertain an En- 
glish or American theatre of spectators, would be deemed quite ow- 
tré, barbarousand pantomimical in France. And, because, accord- 
ing to the notions of their antique critics, a play must not, like the 
world which it is supposed to be intended to represent, move our 
tears in one scene, and our laughter in another, tragi-comedies, 
at ali times so delightful to the English, would be deemed unnatu- 
ral by the over-refining criticism of Paris. 
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Itisindeed vastly whimsical and ridiculous to hear modern critics 
recommending to our taste and adoption the rules laid down more 
than two thousand years agoin Greece, asif the Greeks alone were 
judges of nature, when the most pedantic of the sticklers for the 
Greek theatre are compelled to acknowedge that the best tragedy 
of Sophocles would be banished with scorn from an English stage: 
not because it would want the fire of exalted genius, or the spi- 
rit of animated poetry, but because it would want that redundan- 
cy of business, that complication of incident which alone can keep 
an English or American audience from manifesting disapprobation. 
The same may be said of the tragedies of Corneille or Racine, 
though not of Voltaire whose vivid genius perceived the defects 
of the others, and suggested a more interesting plan.—A fine po- 
em may be a very bad play, and a very good play may be a very 
bad poem. The Cato of Mr. Addison is an example to prove 
the former. The poetry of it is fine, the versification polished 
—the sentiments elevated—the characters strongly marked—the 
manners consistent—and the conduct of it critically correct—and 
yet with all these excellencies, it languishes most deplorably in 
exhibition. All our veneration for the author, and for the subject, 
all our respect for the poetry, scarcely suffices to keep down our 
tedium and disgust, and we should be astonished at its having 
ever been endured, were we not informed of the political cir- 
cumstances attending its original appearance, which by an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, rendered it a favourite at once with the 
whigs and with the tories, and, but for which, it never would have 
reached a third representation. 

But supposing that the various celebrated tragic writers of 
antiquity which the French have chosen for their model, and their 
critics censure the English writers for not imitating, abounded as 
much in incident as they are notoriously deficient in that neces- 
sary article, do those who so confidently recommend them as mo- 
dels remember one circumstance which must have rendered them 
extremely disagreeable to any refined modern taste—and indeed 
(with due reverence for the illustrious authors be it spoken) ri- 
diculous also. I allude to the choruses which destroy every ves- 
tige of probability. 
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Why then should the Greek plays be, held up as models for 
imitation’—Why should the rules derived from them be urged 
upon other nations as the laws for regulating their dramas? or, 
why should their imitators be held up to English dramatists as 
models of perfection? and why are even the works of Shakspeare 
put in disadvantageous comparison with the works of those who 
imitate them?—Are we to imitate what we know will be disap- 
proved, or to copy absurdities because Corneille and Racine did 
so out of compliment to Sophocles and Eschylus, and obedience 
to the authority of Aristotle. Whatever the affectation of criti- 
cism may pretend to admire and endeavour to enforce or persuade, 
our own stage is established on more rational principles than any 
of them. It is not governed by antiquated laws of composition, 
but on plain principles of sound common sense. Whatever is 
greatly repugnant to nature, is condemned with us at once, and 
though we do tolerate scenes in some favourite pieces which are 
palpably extravagant,as in some of Shakspeare’s, it is only because 
the beauties and excellences so far exceed the imperfections, that 
the latter lose their effect on the whole, and seem at the worst 


but as venial blemishes. 


_—.— — 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
VIRGIL’S POLLIO. 


To our clasical readers, we hope that the following attempt 
to clothe in English hexameter, something of the spirit and sen- 
timent if not the exact sense, of the Pollio of Virgil, will not be 
unacceptable. It may possibly, moreover, serve as an inducement 
to some of our scholars to furnish us, in a similar or better 
style, with translations or imitations of other portions of the same 
inimitable writer. We shall only subjoin, that the lively and sub- 
lime anticipations of the poet on the birth of his hero are not al- 
together dissimilar to those in which the American people indulge 
at present on the restoration of peace. We hope, therefore, 
that the offering will be acceptable to all. 


ECLOGA. IV. 


To loftier themes, Sicilian maids, aspire, 
And sweep, with bolder hand, the vocal wire! 
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Nor gaudy groves, whose summits pierce the sky, 
Nor lowly shrubbage charms each curious eye, 

If Sylvan strains our pipe must still prolong, 

Let Sylvan strains partake of Epic song. 


Of years Cumean lo! the dawnings rise! 

A blush celestial paints the bright’ning skies! 
From pregnant time a splendid epoch springs, 
While glories heaven-born wave their gilded wings. 
The holy virgin visits earth again, 

Again the bliss of Saturn’s golden reign. 

A godlike infant waking smiles in birth, 
Descending Cherubs bear the babe to earth. 


Display, Lucina chaste, thy gracious power, 
QO! shine propitious on his natal hour! 
fis natal hour beneath whose hallowed sway, 
The steely age shall melt like wax away, 
Bright hours and years their glittering plumes expand, 
And pleasures waft through all the joyous land. 
Q! shine propitious on his natal hour! 
Thy own Apollo reigns in princely power. 


While thou in consul’s sacred robes art clad, 
And civic glories wreathe thy radiant head, 
These months, great Pollio, shall begin to roll, 
Truth, Justice, Virtue, beam from fole to fiole. 
Of ancient fraud whatever traits remain, 

Shall all be cancell’d in thy spotless reign. 


A fire celestial in his breast shali blaze, 
His hallowed feet shall tread in heavenly ways, 
He shall with gods in mighty council join, 
With heroes mixt, and share in rights divine. 
Virtue’s bright flame which from the father shone. 
Shall beam with purer splendour from the son, 
Beneath whose reign shall broil and discord cease, — 
And warring nations join in leagues of peace. 


For thee, sweet babe, shall spicy plants arise, 
And flowers spontaneous spread their splendid dyes, 
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Gay groves and bowers adorn each verdant hill, 
And pansied borders grace each pebly rill: 

The year’s best gifts in gay confusion spring, 
And fragrance float on every zephyr’s wing. 

The joyous goats, without or force or guide, 
Shall homeward bear, profuse, the milky tide, 
Full herds through verdant meads securely pour, 
Nor trembling hear the ruthless lion’s roar. 

Soft flowers shall round thy peaceful cradle bloom 
And through thy chamber breathe divine perfume, 
The serpent in the brake shall writhe in death, 
Each noxious herb lie blasted on the heath, 
Assyria’s choicest plants shall bloom around, 

And Flora’s richest chaplets deck the ground! 


1S a i ok Cte ire et oe 
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But when thou shalt in youth’s soft beauties shine, 
And learn the glories of thy sire divine, 
Through his’try’s page pursue the hero’s fame, 
And feel the heat of virtue’s holy flame, 
Uncultur’d fields shall teem with golden grain, 
And ears spontaneous load the fertile plain; 
The grape, rich in the purple tints of morn, 


Shall cling full clustering on the rugged thorn, 
From knotted oaks nectareous streamlets flow, 
And sweets ambrosial drop from every bough. 


aba eR 


Yet stamps of ling’ring fraud shall still remain, 
Still shall the vessel brave the stormy main, 
Proud cities still be girt with works of war, 

And still shall earth demand the steely share: 
Another Tiphys, in another clime, 

Shall court the gale, and ride the floods sublime; 
Another Argo bear a chosen band, 

And other wars encrimson all the land; 

Another hero breathe Achilles’ fire, 

Another Troy in treacherous flames expire. 


When riper blood thy swelling breast shall warm, 
And firmer vigour nerve thy manly arm, 
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The sailor bold no more shall tempt the deep, 
Nor vessels canvass-wing’d old ocean sweep, 
To bear to distant climes the barter’d store, 
Or thence return rich in resplendent ore, 

For every plant in every clime shall rise, 
Rear’d by a fertile soil and genial skies. 


No harrow rude shall rend the patient ground, 
No hook the leaves nor clasping tendrils wound, 
The joyous swain shall from his plow unbind 
The sturdy steers, and leave his task behind. 

No tufted fleece, prepared for pageant show, 
With alien tints of art shall longer glow; 

The ram himself, beneath a chemic sky, 

Shall range the valleys clothed in purple dye, 
Through mystic change a golden covering wear; 
In colour varying with the varying year; 
Spontaneous crimson shall the flocks adorn, 
Bright as the virgin blush of early morn. 


The Fates concordant in the high decree, 
Thus to their spindles hymn’d in sacred glee: 
*‘ Rise in thy course; O! matchless era! roll 
Thy sacred round and print thy steps in gold! 
Descend, bright babe, whom heavenly honours wait; 
Great son of Jove! assert thy regal state, 
Let nature start from fettering vices free, 


Exult and sound a joyous jubilee! 


Tor lo! self-balanced in th’ecliptic road, 
Our plannet reels beneath the guilty load, 
The earth, the ocean, and the heaven profound, 
The promised God invoke with suppliant sound. 
With port sublime behold the promised God! 
The vallies rise, declining mountains nod, 
Effulgent glories dance on every plain, 
And nature bounds through all her various train! 


O may enough of life’s deciduous flame, 


Warm my rapt breast and circle through my frame! 
v. Pp 
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To sing thy godlike deeds in epic rhyme, 

And roll them deathless down the tide of time! 
Nor Orpheus should trancend my lofty lays, 
Nor godlike Linus wear the victor’s bays, 
Though that, the sweet Calliope inspire, 

And this Apollo warm with all his fire! 

Should Pan divine, flush’d with ambition’s flame, 
Attempt, in Epic song, the mount of fame, 
Arcadia’s self to me should judge the bays, 

The well earn’d tribute of triumphant lays. 


Begin, sweet babe, thy mother’s smiles to know, 
The meed of all her cares and griefs bestow; 
For ten drear months she bore afflictive trains, 
Gestation’s pangs and fierce parturient pains! 
Begin, sweet babe, for should thy parents show 
No smile serene, but knit the angry brow, 


No god will grace thee at his heavenly feast, 
Nor bridal goddess clasp thee to her breast! 





—- 


‘ra THE NAVAL CHRONICLE. 





:4 
oF A SONG—Air Pizarro. 
ii In chorus now join, while my hobby I sing, 
ee Tis the deeds of our tars that have made the world ring, 
“ae For is it not true, where their flag is unfurl’d, 
nee Its stars have beam’d glory to dazzle the world? 
4h First Dacres, who thought he the Yankies would scare, 
fe Proudly wrote on his sail “Z’m the fam’d Guerriere,”’ 


Says Hull, are you there? so together they pull’d, 
In forty-five minutes the Guerriere was Hui? d. 


Next Jones in the Wasp, with long sting in her tail, 
Cried “ luff up my boys, ’tis an enemy’s sail:”’ 
Soon he came along side—when the short work was done, 





He gave them a Frolic as sure as a gun. 
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Then the-dauntless Decatur, that warrior of might, 
The mad Macedonian* encounter’d in fight, 

When he who had blubbered for worlds to subdue, 
Soon found a ew world that his bus’ness could do. 


See the firm Constitution, our Washington’s pride, 
With Bainbridge at helm, in true majesty ride, 

Pour a stream from her side, like Vesuvius’ red lava, 
That quite overwhelm’d the whole island of Java. 


Now Burrows the valliant, of bold Enterprize, 
His skill with a true English Boxer he tries: 
Though he’d ne’er learn’d the art from Mendozas or Cribbs 


He pounded so hard that he broke all her ribs. 


Then a Peacock was strutting about in his pride, 
When a Hornet like light’ning stuck close in his side, 
And stung him so sore that from battle he turn’d, 
Noble Lawrence that Peacock in ocean inurn’d. 


From its ashes a Phoenix old Neptune soon rear’d, 


And though called a Peacock a new bird appeared, 
Who, quick to his own and brave Warrington’s fame, 
Made prize of a Hawk; with a Frenchified name. 


And now we’ve a Wasp of such wonderful force, 

As Blakely can tell, e’en to stop rivers’ course, 

Since the 4von no longer can glide to the sea, 

And she siezed ona Rei:ideer and made him her prey. 


Wing’d Hermes} the light finger’d god of the Greeks, 
Siez’d the trident of Neptune, in one of his freaks, 

A land lubber at Mobile his godhead defies, 

And blew Mr. Mercury back to his skies. 


And now should I sing of the fight of Champlain, 
And with Erie’s bold heroes ennoble my strain, 


* © From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede” Tle Macedonian I take 


to be intended for Alexander the great. 

T L’Epervier i.e. sparrow hawk. 

+ The Hermes, captain Percy, was blown up near fort Bowyer, in the 
Mobile, last autumn. 
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But though they the British fleets soundly did drub, 
Yet the tale of a lake’s like the Tale of a Tub. 


From Britons I’d take not the praise that’s their due, 
For bravely they fight, aye and skilfully too; 

But Greek meeting Greek, comes the hard tug of war, 
Though Yankies soon prove the best Grecians by far. 


Though Valour her temple has form’d in the breast 
Of each native tar, yet the pride of his crest 

Is the fair starof Mercy that shines ever bright, 
To cheer the lorn captive subdued in the fight. 


But hold, should I sing ev’ry hero of fight, 

My song would prevent you from drinking all night; 

Then fill ev’ry glass to the true sons of Mars, 

The heroes of ocean, Columbia’s brave tars. 
December 1814. QUEVEDO 
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PEACE. 

Participating in the vivid emotions of joy, which, like a sud- 
den emanation from the fruitions of heaven, penetrated of late, the 
hearts of the whole American people, we congratulate, with sensa- 
tions of indescribable delight, our readers and the public on the 
restoration of PEACE—PEACE, the bounteous patroness and benig- 
nant foster-mother of all that improves and adorns society, or that 
adds to the comforts and blessings of man—of arts and industry, 
agriculture and commerce, science and literature, friendship and 
benevolence, morality and religion—Prace, that nurtures the vir- 
tues of the heart, and sheds the dews of a vigorous juvenescence 
on all the sympathies and charities of the soul—without which man 
would bea monster, the civil compact a murderous confederacy, 
and the earth itself an cxtended slaughter-house. On the happy 
restoration of this maximum Dei donum terris, this greatest and 
choicest of sublunary blessings, we reiterate our congratulations to 
the American people. 
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At this most’ auspicious and cheering conjuncture, while 
gladness beams from every countenance, and rapture breaks from 
every lip, let not the GREAT souRcE of our happiness and joy be 
neglected or forgotten. Most palpably is the finger of Heaven 
manifested in our sudden and unexpected“deliverance from the 
evils of war. While we are loud in our rejoicings, therefore, for what 
we have received, let the incense of gratitude silently ascend to nim, 
THE OMNIPOTENT GIVER, whoin former and trying times, so of- 
ten and signally interposed in behalf of our fathers, and still con- 
descends to be the Gop oF OUR COUNTRY. 

To attempt, on the present occasion, to paint in detail the fe- 
licities of peace were vain and superfluous. They appear in the 
language, the gestures, and the anticipations of every one. They ir- 
resistibly address themselves to the heart and the understanding 
of the humblest among us, and are already felt and realized with 
a force and sensibility that surpass description. We could not, 
moreover, present them in sufficient relief without contrasting 
them individually with the miseries of war; a task in which we are 
forbidden to engage by considerations that cannot be resisted. We 
would not, by awakening past and painful recollections, be instru- 
mental in checking or circumscribing, for a moment, the general 
burst of present joy. If ever there were a period in our annals as 
a people, when sobriety of feeling might be held reprehensible 
and a delirium of gladness be recommended asa duty, that period is 
the present. If, according to the poet, it be allowable to rave on 
the return of a long absent friend, much more pardonable is such 
an act of exuberant joy onthe restoration of PEAcE to a suffering 
people. At such a time, extravagance becomes moderation, fiction 
itself falls short of reality, and precision of language grows cold 
and imbecile. We repeat, that to have been raised on a sudden from 
the gloomiest of prospects and the extreme of suffering, to the enjoy- 
ments and anticipations which we now experience, bespeaks the 
interposition of a special providence, and calls aloud on us for na- 
tional gratitude. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Although the war in which we were lately engaged has 
happily terminated in the blessings of peace, we feel persuaded 
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that the names of the heroes who fought our batties, and of the pla- 
ces where we acquired a character in arms, will be long inter- 
mingled with their choicest recollections by the American people. 
It is. therefore that we have resolved to continue, at least for a 
time, the “ Military and Naval Register,” of the Port Folio. To 
enable us to render that article the more perfect and interesting, 
we solicit the favour of gentlemen of the army and navy, or any others 
who may be competent to the task, to furnish us with correct draw- 
ings of such places as have been distinguished during the war 
by celebrated naval or military achievements. ‘These sketches 
will be the more valuable if accompanied by remarks descriptive 
of the events which entitle them to notice. 

Provided we can be supplied with suitable materials—and 
of such materials we know there is an abundance—there will be 
no difficulty in rendering the “ Military and Naval Register’ ac- 
ceptable to the American people, as long as the exalted name 
they have acquired in arms shall continue to be dear to them. 

The article in reply to “ Papers on the Irish Language” 
we are obliged to reserve for our April number. 

The communication on the character and writings of Auso- 
nlus is also postponed for the want of room. 


* Reflections of a Recluse”’ by Sedley, too late for the pre- 
sent number of the Port Folio, shall appear hereafter. 

We thank our correspondent W. D. of West Chester, Penn. 
for his paper on Vegetable Life. It shall find an early place in 
our Journal; and such is the opinion we have formed of the pen 
and powers of the author, that we venture to assure him his 
communications will be always acceptable. 
I’rom our correspondents in general, particularly those whom 
“ Apollo fires,’ 


sion. As the sun to the exulting hiils of the north, after the tor- 


’ 


our anticipations are high on the present occa- 


pors of a polar night—the snows dissolve—the waters are libera- 
ted, the earth is unfettered, vegetation is awakened, and life and 
love and joy and melody are every where triumphant—Such will 
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be the influence ofthe return of peace on the literery mind of our 
country in general. Inter arma silent muse; arma depfrosita muse 
canunt. The clang of the armour of Mars having ceased, the lute 
of Pan and the harp of Apollo may resume their notes: and we 
flatter ourselves that their first effort, with some of our correspon- 
dents, will be on an ode in celebration of the return of peace. 
Such an ode, in conception and style, spirit and sentiment worthy 
of its theme, would be peculiarly applicable and in the highest de- 
gree acceptable at the present conjuncture. From some of the 
“ lingerers inthe haunts of the muses” competent to the task— 
and many such we are confident may be found—we earnestly soli- 
cit this gratefui offering to the public wishes, and we think we 
may add, the public expectation. If the songsters of the forest 
hail the morning on the dissolution of night, and the “ serene of hea- 
ven” on the disappearance of the storm, ought not man much ra- 
ther to salute with gratulations the day star of peace, rising to 
dissipate the tempest of war? We again hope that some of those 
to whom we are already under obligations, will add to their weight 
by furnishing us with a pEAcE ope for the April number of the 
Port Folio. 


To correct an error in the biography of captain Elliott, we 
are desired to state, that that gallant officer was born, not in 1780 
but in 1790; whence it appears that instead of the thirty-fifth he is 
only in the twenty-fifth year of his age. We hope that long before 
he shall have attained to the former period of life, he will have been 
further instrumental in adding to his country’s glory and his own. 
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